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THE result of the Brigg election 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: will not be made known until this 
AT HOME. afternoon. There can be no doubt 
that the majority will be a some- 
what narrow one, for the contest has been waged 
with exceptional severity, and every effort has been 
made by the united forces of the Unionists to carry 
the day. The Register, too, is a bad one for 
Liberals. The energy and activity of the so-called 
Ulster delegates, and their absolute lack of scruple in 
the statements they make for the purpose of impress- 
ing the electors with a sense of the imaginary 
horrors of Home Rule, seem to be striking features 
in the contest. It would really be well if the Liberal 
authorities at head-quarters were to make it their 
special business to tollow up these same delegates 
and to expose the falsehoods they employ so freely 
for the purpose of deluding the electors. The loss 
of the seat for Brigg, if the Liberal party should 
suffer it, will be a severe blow; but in this case, as 
in that of Forfarshire, there are local reasons which 
have told heavily against the Liberal candidate. 
Our hope and belief is that, in spite of these circum- 
stances, the seat will be retained; and, in that case, 
the victory will be one of special significance and 
importance. 





WE have been taken severely to task by the 
Daily Chronicle for our remarks last week on the 
Duke of Devonshire’s speech at Barnstaple. It isa 
pity that our contemporary did not attempt to grasp 
the plain meaning of those remarks before indulging 
in criticisms that are both shallow and ill-natured. 
We were dealing with the Duke of Devonshire’s 
contention that those who support the Liberal party 
are supporting a party which is about to make an 
ignominious surrender to the kind of Socialism which 
is embodied in such declarations as the recent reso- 
lution of the Trades Union Congress at Norwich. 
We said in reply to this assertion—and we repeat 
the statement now—that if the leaders of the 
Liberal party were to attempt to drag it into 
this Socialist movement, they would destroy it 
utterly. For stating this very obvious truth, we are 
sneered at by the Daily Chronicle as being Liberal 
only in name, and are subjected to other innuendos 
more or less pertinent or the reverse. Now, we must 
inform the Daily Chronicle that it was not we who 
instanced the Norwich resolution as an illustration 
of the extremes to which the Socialists are anxious 
to go, but the Duke of Devonshire. If our contem- 





of social revolution such as the Norwich resolution 
ought to be included in the Liberal programme, it 
should have the honesty to say so. As for its con- 
tention that those who do not believe that the Liberal 
party is, or is likely to become, a Socialist party, are 
necessarily opposed “to any large measure of social 
reform,” we can only say that it is utterly without 
justification. It is one that can only be maintained, 
indeed, by those who do not understand the vast 
distance between measures of social reform and wild 
schemes of social revolution. It would be well if the 
Daily Chronicle, whatever its own ultimate ends 
may be, would content itself with accepting the 
assistance of others in working for practical and 
immediate social reforms, without thinking it neces- 
sary to hurl its anathemas at all those Liberals— 
and they are a more numerous body than it imagines 
—who resolutely decline to be dragged into the path 
of revolution at the heels of Mr. Keir Hardie and 
his friends. 





THE chief speeches of the week have been those 
by Lord Spencer and Mr. Fowler at Wolverhampton, 
by Lord Kimberley at the Eighty Club dinner, and 
by Mr. Balfour at Nottingham. All of these 
speeches have turned upon the question of the 
House of Lords—the question which now “holds 
the field.” Lord Spencer, it is true, accompanied 
what he had to say on this topic by a strenuous 
affirmation of the loyalty of the Liberal party to 
Home Rule, an affirmation which will be gladly 
received, coming, as it does from such a man 
as the First Lord of the Admiralty. But both 
he and Mr. Fowler made their struggle with the 
Peers the chief subject to which they addressed 
themselves. We would draw special attention to 
Mr. Fowler’s speech, because he touched on the side 
of the question which has not yet received the 
attention it deserves from the public. That is the 
actual mischief which the House of Lords does by 
the mode in which it deals with questions that do 
not necessarily excite public opinion to the point at 
which the Peers are always prepared to yield, but 
that are of great practical importance. Mr. Fowler's 
remarks on this point seem to us to have been very 
valuable as a contribution to the controversy. Mr. 
Balfour’s speech contained nothing that was note- 
worthy, though it was, as usual, clever and clear. 


LORD KIMBERLEY, at the Eighty Club on Thursday 
evening, showed that he is alive to the intense feel- 
ing which exists in the country on the question of 
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the Armenian atrocities by placing that topic in the 
forefront of his speech. The country will read with 
relief his assurance that the Government, which has 
shared its horror at the news of these atrocities, is 
pursuing an energetic inquiry into the allegations 
which have been made, and is deeply sensible of 
the gravity of the situation. We shall all, like Lord 
Kimberley, be glad, for the sake of humanity, if his 
investigation results in proving that the allegations 
have been largely exaggerated; but, unfortunately, 
the accounts which have reached us from absolutely 
trustworthy sources—accounts which have been con- 
firmed by other independent witnesses in the Press 
—leave very little room for hope on that point. 
There is every reason to believe that a crime has 
been perpetrated which places the honour of the 
Christian Powers at stake until they have taken 
measures, not merely for the punishment of those 
on whom the responsibility for that outrage 
rests, but measures effectively to prevent the 
recurrence of such infamies ever again. The 
situation closely resembles that which arose in 
connection with Bulgaria in 1876, but there is this 
important difference—that there exist in this case 
two instruments in which European Powers have 
bound themselves to see that the Armenians are 
protected, and that there is not now in office in 
England a Jingo Government with an uncontrollable 
propensity for coquetting with the Turk. The 
growing feeling in the country to-day is that the 
Berlin treaty has been too long allowed to remain 
practically a dead letter, aud, whatever the mode of 
procedure adopted, the more promptly the Govern- 
ment resolves to make that Treaty at last effective, 
the more surely will it be acting in harmony with 
national opinion. 


THE Prince of Wales returned to London, after 
his visit to Russia, on Thursday, and received a 
greeting of exceptional warmth on his arrival at 
Charing Cross. The truth seems to be that this 
visit to Russia has revealed the Prince to the public 
in a new light. Everybody recognises the fact that 
he has played a very important part during the last 
month in connection with high political affairs. 
We are not inclined to exaggerate the influence of 
family ties upon questions of international policy, 
but they undoubtedly have their influence, and 
that influence is vastly increased when tact, good- 
feeling, and sound statesmanship are shown by 
men in the position of the Prince of Wales. His 
Royal Highness has displayed all these qualities 
during his recent visit to Russia, and he has thereby 
made the task of bringing about a good under- 
standing between the two countries a much easier 
one than it otherwise would have been. The English 
public is not slow to display its gratitude for services 
of this kind, and the Prince will certainly not suffer 
in the general estimation by his recent action. That 
his position with regard to public affairs is one of 
exceptional delicacy and difficulty everybody recog- 
nises, but it may be hoped that he will be encouraged 
by his recent experience to take every legitimate 
opportunity of employing his great personal and 
social influence abroad as well as at home toadvance 
the interests of peace. 


THE question of the Navy is evidently likely to 
attract a good deal of attention during the winter. 
The work of the present Board of Admiralty did 
not end with the production of last year’s estimates, 
and, as was pointed out in last week's SPEAKER, a 
great task is still laid upon our naval authorities— 
that of improving the defences and accommodation 
of Gibraltar, Portland, and other important stations. 
Mr. William Allan,the Member for Gateshead, hasbeen 
addressing his constituents on this subject during 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 





the week, and, on the whole, he has spoken very 
sensibly. But it is a pity that he allowed himself 
to be led into a rather foolish and entirely unjustifi- 
able attack upon the personnel of the present Board 
of Admiralty. That Board is entitled, not to the 
sneers, but to the gratitude of men like Mr. Allan 
who are in earnest on this great question of naval 
defence. That the administration of the Navy under 
the present system is far from being an ideal one we 
freely admit ; but for this fact the existing Board is 
certainly not responsible, and ought not, therefore, 
to be attacked. 





THE conference on Light Railways called by the 
Board of Trade met under the Presidency of Mr. 
Bryce on Thursday. The general feeling of the 
speakers, especially those representing County 
Councils in agricultural counties, seemed to be 
against any large increase of the rates to build 
or guarantee new railways, confirming in that 
respect the opinion which we expressed in a recent 
article. As State aid could only be granted in very 
exceptional cases, the question really becomes one 
for experts. Can the expenses of formation, of con- 
struction, and of working be so reduced as to make 
low-speed railways or tramways, for goods as well 
as passengers, profitable speculations? Mr. Bryce 
suggested that the risk of heavy Parliamentary 
expenses might be avoided by empowering either 
County Councils or the Board of Trade to authorise 
new undertakings which involve the compulsory 
taking of land. The general confidence felt in Mr. 
Bryce’s department was expressed by Sir A. Hick- 
man, who preferred the Board of Trade. The Board 
of Trade can at present by provisional order sanction 
the use of roads for tramways and electric lighting, 
and we cannot believe that Mr. Talbot had any 
ground for saying that landlords as a body would 
object to this new power being conferred upon it. 
Some amendments in the Lands Clauses Acts, for 
this as for all other purposes, are urgently needed, 
but that is a more thorny subject. 


TuHE lessening of the statutory and departmental 
requirements in construction and working involves 
so many matters of detail, that the conference 
wisely left its further consideration to a very strong 
—if somewhat over-numerous—committee, which 
was appointed on the motion of the Duke of Suther- 
land. Mr. Bryce said, very truly, that the depart- 
ment had to be guided by public opinion. English- 
men have a natural, but not altogether reasonable, 
prejudice against shabby railways even in the most 
out-of-the-way places; but a railway equipped in 
the ordinary English fashion cannot possibly be 
constructed for £4,000 a mile. Mr. Beachcroft has 
given much attention to the question of suburban 
transit, and as spokesman of the London County 
Council obtained some valuable concessions from 
the Metropolitan railway companies at a recent con- 
ference also called by the Board of Trade. He be- 
lieves that suburban tramways might carry goods 
as well as passengers, thus rendering factories 
possible in some cases where they would not now 
pay, and helping to diffuse the urban working popu- 
lation, now so inconveniently concentrated. This 
suggestion also will doubtless be considered by 
the Committee. There is good hope that a non- 
contentious Bill may be carried next session as the 
result of their deliberations, thus adding another to 
the many non-partisan achievements of the present 
Government. 


Tue first meeting of the new School Board for 
London is anything but promising for the interests 
of education and of religion. The Rev. T. W. Sharpe, 
who was very properly nominated by the Progres- 
sives for the Chairmanship, is a Churchman, a Con- 
servative, and so far a candidate of conciliation. 
But he is also an educationist, and an official of that 
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Department with which the Diggleites are in a chronic 
state of war. In that capacity, moreover, he has had 
to say what he thinks about their administration. 
So Lord George Hamilton—a pronounced Diggleite 
champion, but still a man of unwonted eminence 
for a Diggleite—was elected by a strict party vote 
of 20 to 26. Some light was thrown on the future 
by Mr. Diggle’s thoroughly discreditable attacks on 
Dr. Angus and on Mr. Sharpe, and by Mr. Riley’s 
emphatic testimonial to his leader's Diggleism. 
Nothing more was wanted to condemn the Diggleites 
in the eyes of those really “ moderate” Churchmen 
who have watched their proceedings with such 
dismay, but still cannot rid themselves of the fixed 
idea that Diggleism (and dirt) is somehow good for 
the Church. However, Lord George Hamilton has 
an outside reputation to lose; two of the Diggleites 
are in some measure educationists—one so far as to 
have incurred his leader's displeasure in the past; 
and acquaintance with the working of the School 
Board system has been known before now to effect 
conversion from Diggleism. We may hope, there- 
fore, that the education of London will be slightly 
better administered by the sub-committees of this 
Board than of the last. And the religious contro- 
versy, though it will do much harm, will at least 
keep London awake for the day of reckoning in 1897. 


OnE of the planks in the platform of many 
Progressive candidates for the impending District 
Council elections in London is “ No more barrack 
schools for pauper children.” The supporters of this 
view may take encouragement from the experiment 
at Sheffield recently sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and inaugurated in that town a 
fortnight ago. “Barrack schools” are, no doubt, 
subject to serious drawbacks and dangers; but so, 
though not in the same degree, is their antithesis, 
the boarding-out system; and the Sheffield Guardians 
have adopted a middle course, that of cottage-homes 
for workhouse children—homes where they live, on 
the whole, a domestic life, both sexes together, under 
official foster-parents carefully selected, and from 
which they can attend church or chapel, and element- 
ary schools, just as if they were not “ paupers” at 
all. The scheme, which may have been suggested by 
the success of Dr. Barnardo’s well-known “ Village 
Homes,” has manifest advantages, and reflects great 
credit on the guardians. It is being tried under 
the sanction of the Local Government Board, and is 
worth attention as one instance of the sympathetic 
spirit in which the present Government is disposed 
to deal, both with local authorities, and with the 
problems they have to face. The Sheffield Guardians 
now contemplate also a classification of the inmates 
of their workhouse in such a way as to separate the 
merely unfortunate from the undeserving. No 
reform is more needed, and this also is secure of sym- 
pathy and assistance from the present adminis- 
tration. 





AN esteemed correspondent, for whose opinion 
we have the highest respect, takes us to task for a 
sentence in our article last week on the Canadian 
copyright question, which, he thinks, gives away the 
whole British case. We were very careful not to 
put the British case on too high ground, as some of 
the speakers before Lord Ripon seemed to do, and 
in one sense our correspondent’s reproof is proof of 
our impartiality. The sentence to which he takes 
exception stated, perhaps too broadly, that “By 
the British North America Act the Dominion Par 
liament is expressly given the same power of legis- 
lation on copyright as the Imperial Parliament.” This 
sentence should have been qualified by the limitation 
of area, “ within the Dominion,” and by the limita- 
tion of the common law, which applies to all delega- 
tions of power to colonial Legislatures, “subject to the 
inalienable supremacy of the Imperial Parliament.” 
If these limitations did not appear from the context, 





we ought to have inserted them, though they may 
almost be taken for granted in any assertion as to 
the conferring of power on a colonial Legislature. 
Copyright furnishes a good example of the inalien- 
ability of the supremacy of Parliament, which 
some Unionists found it difficult to understand 
during the discussion on the Home Rule Bill. The 
principal colonial Legislatures possess and have 
exercised the right of legislating on the subject of 
copyright (a right expressly saved by the Copyright 
Act of 1886), but the Imperial Parliament has never- 
theless retained and has exercised the power of 
legislating on the same subject within those 
colonies. If there is no conflict, both Colonial and 
Imperial Acts are good; if there is a conflict, the 
Imperial Act prevails. 


WE trust the members of the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Society have taken due note of the very strong 
language used by the Lords Justices when rejecting 
their appeal in the case of “Reid versus Wilson and 
Others.” We do not doubt that the members of the 
Society are animated by the best intentions, but it 
must be confessed that the manner in which they 
endeavour to give effect to those intentions is 
anything but admirable. No doubt they have a 
perfect right, if they choose, to try to put in 
force a law which still remains upon the statute- 
book, even though it be a law that is virtually obso- 
lete and universally condemned. But they ought 
not to fasten upon absurd and, as it now appears, 
unfounded technical pleas in order to punish inno- 
cent persons. They have met with a very severe 
rebuff in their crusade against Sunday lectures at 
Leeds; and as it must also be a very costly rebuff to 
them, we hope it will teach them to be at once more 
cautious and more straightforward in their future 
proceedings. 





THE war in the East has entered on 
a fresh stage this week, China has 
definitely begun to sue seriously for 
peace, but the negotiations as yet have failed, and 
the American mediation is for the present at an end. 
It cannot be wondered at that the Japanese are so 
far implacable; but the approach of winter may 
give time for the consideration of a more compre- 
hensive scheme of settlement—a possibility which 
may stimulate China to agree with her adversary 
quickly. 


ABROAD. 


THE French Chamber has devoted two sittings 
to a discussion of the principle of Progressive taxa- 
tion—a discussion enriched by a speech from M. 
Cavaignac, who is again coming to the front, adopt- 


ing the plan, but attacking most of its grounds; | 
and by an ingenious piece of special pleading from - 


M. Léon Say to the effect that since the Revolution 
it has been an accepted principle in France that 
taxes fall on property and not on persons; whereas 


by classifying property-owners into categories and’ 


imposing succession duties accordingly, the State 
virtually reverts to the pre-Revolutionary plan, only 


in an inverted and much more complex form. This- 


speech is interesting as a fresh attempt to exploit 
the associations of the Revolution in an Individualist 
sense against the revived medievalism of the Social- 
ists. But it is not well to be too logical in practical 
politics, and it is difficult to see how the twenty-four 
millions of francs of additional taxation are to be 
raised otherwise. It is admitted that the present 
application of the principle is not alarming, and any 
dangerous extension need hardly be contemplated in 
a country where traditions of individual property 
are so thoroughly rooted as in France. 





THE Imperial speech at the opening of the 
German Reichstag, which afterwards formally took 
possession of its new and more commodious quarters, 
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rather tends to confirm the fear generally expressed 
of late as to the imminence of reaction. The Bill to 
check Bourse speculation is spoken of in the tone of 
Herr Sticker; and the promise of measures to 
ameliorate the condition of the working classes and 
check the “pernicious practices” of those who 
hinder the process, has the same sort of ring, though 
it is expecved that the anti-Socialist measures them- 
selves will not excite much opposition. The tobacco 
tax—the chief measure of the session—is said to be 
from 25 to 27 per cent. lower than that contemplated 
last year; but even so, the opposition to it is likely 
to be active, and, what is more, to be strong in South 
Germany. 


THE depth of the discontent which the Emperor 
may have to face, if he has decided on a struggle, is 
made manifest by the unexpected demonstration of 
the Socialist members against him on the express 
ground that in his famous speech to the recruits he 
contemplated the possibility of a conflict with the 
populace. Never before have the Socialists ventured 
to go so far, and their present quarrels will all be 
healed by the first breath of reaction. But there is 
a general mclaise expressed by each party in its 
own way—by the Agrarians in fantastic proposals 
of economic reform; by the colonial Chauvinists in 
attacks on England ; and by the Press in general in 
grumbling at whatever first comes to hand. 


THE session of the Italian Parliament has opened 
amid a general lassitude in politics, which seems to 
have been evinced even in the reception accorded to 
the king by the Roman populace. The real interest 
of the situation is in the new financial proposals; 
and they are not expected before Christmas. The 
Royal Speech is perhaps unduly hopeful; but some- 
thing has at last been done to reduce military 
expenditure to the extent of seven and a half 
millions of francs net. Unfortunately, the fact that 
this has been done by Royal decree, not by a vote of 
Parliament, tends to stimulate the fear that the new 
taxes may be imposed similarly. And it seems clear, 
in spite of Royal and Ministerial optimism, that the 
social situation is full of elements of danger. The 
riots directed against the local authorities at Alatri 
have had their counterpart at Camogli in Liguria ; 
and the Land Bill for Sicily is provoking so much 
opposition from the landowners that the troubles in 
the island may very likely break out afresh. The 
Speech was expected to announce a considerable 
reduction in the Civil List. It has not done so: 
and it also omits any mention either of the Triple 
Alliance or of the campaign in Africa. 





In both halves of the Dual Monarchy the situa- 
tion grows more and more serious every day. In 
Austria the franchise question makes no progress ; 
the Commission lately appointed to draft a Bill has 
delegated its functions to a sub-committee, and the 
only thing clear is that its main sections are hope- 
lessly divergent in their views. The Premier has 
announced that the Government will not in any case 
countenance universal and direct suffrage—to which 
the workmen reply that they will be satisfied with 
nothing less; and the alternatives at present under 
consideration are whether a few working-class repre- 
sentatives shall be returned by Chambers of Labour 
(analogous to the Chambers of Commerce, who form 
one of the interests represented in the Austrian 
Reichsrath), or by a class composed of artisans and 
agricultural labourers; or by the direct voting of 
a class composed of artisans, labourers, and small 
bourgeoisie. Meanwhile the forces of reaction still 
so far prevail that the long-promised Royal assent 
to the Hungarian Civil Marriage and Registration 
Bills has not yet been given, and a Ministerial crisis 
is expected over the Budget. The feeling in Hungary 





Tue Midland Railway have made the usual Christmas arrangements for the sale 
‘ f Tickets in advance, from the 2ist inst. to Christmas Eve, Excursion trains, as 
detailed in the advertisement columns, will be run, 





is shown by the “snap” division in which the Govern- 
ment were defeated by a Nationalist coalition on the 
question of subsidising a theatre in Buda-Pesth for 
the representation of foreign, and therefore German, 


plays. 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSON’S new volume 
of poems has been published during 
the week. While waiting to giveit 
fuller attention, we hasten to say 
here a word of welcome to this real addition to our 
literature. These poems, with their classic dignity 
and restraint, and yet no lack of the right fire, 
distinctly enhance Mr. Watson's reputation. He 
speaks in one of them of bis lute obeying “ a mode 
of yesterday,” and his confidence that yesterday’s 
will prove to-morrow's mode as well. We confess 
the effect of a first reading of this book is to make 
us share Mr. Watson’s confidence, so refreshing and 
sustaining is it in these times to meet a work in 
which the reign of law—the indisputable law of Art 
—prevails; to meet a real artist, as the real poet 
must be, who is not content with rough adumbra- 
tions, with statues in the block, and lets his work 
leave his hands only when it is finished usque ad 
unguem. 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 


WitH commendable promptitude, the Board of 
Studies for the new School of English Literature at 
Oxford has brought out its regulations. From the 
point of view of sound education we could hardly 
desire better. Oxford, as we have said before, is 
nothing if not historical, and the new School will 
compel candidates to indoctrinate themselves with 
the history both of their own literature and their 
own language, and its relation to the life of the 
time, with a thoroughness and comprehensiveness 
that no educational scheme has yet secured, All 
periods are fairly represented, and we note with 
special satisfaction the inclusion of typical romances 
like King Horn and Havelok, the political songs of 
Lawrence Minot, and the great English epic, the 
Beowulf. There is plenty of scope for the men who 
can really profit by the school; and the men whose 
natural destiny is the fourth class, and who would 
have crowded into it had it been too modern or too 
literary, will be effectually deterred by an examina- 
tion of the text of the Beowulf, which, so far as we 
remember from a limited but laborious acquaintance, 
appears to the beginner to consist entirely of 
hapax legomena. Pedants would have given us 
the Orrmulum and Robert of Brunne, The Board 
gives us books with a historical value. And now we 
wait for the champions of literature to have their 
say. 

It is to be hoped, now that Sir George Grove has 
retired from the direction of the Royal School of 
Music, which under his superintendence has made 
such excellent progress, that he will occupy himself 
once more with musical biography and musical 
criticism, for which of {late years he has had no 
time. The three articles on Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Schubert, in Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” are three admirably critical 
and historical essays; and we would like to see these 
and many others like them bound separately and 
issued as separate volumes. 





THE rings of small bodies which girdle the great 
planet Saturn are, as far as we know, unique in the 
universe, and it is no wonder that observers should 
take special interest in finding out their physical 
peculiarities, and more especially those connected 
with the mysterious transparent ring described 
generally as the crape ring. Perhaps the most 


important research in this direction we owe to Pro- 
fessor Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, who made a 
series of comparisons with other bodies not so par- 
tially eclipsed with regard to the diminution in the 
light of a bright body as it passed in the shadow of 
the crape ring. The stars compared were the two 
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satellites of Saturn, Tethys, and Enceladus, and that 
observed when passing behind the ring Iapetus. As 
the two former satellites are the one brighter and 
the other dimmer than the latter, comparisons could 
easily be made. The curve of brightness drawn 
from the observations proved of great interest. It 
showed that a gradual falling off in brightness 
occurred somewhat irregularly, lasting some two and 
a half hours. This indicated that the shadow of the 
crape ring became denser the further the satellite 
entered it, and the observed differences of bright- 
ness satisfied the simple assumption that the dark 
ring increased in density in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the inner edge. Two at least possible 
explanations result from this: either the crape ring 
becomes thicker the further the distance from the 
planet, or the number of particles composing the ring 
increases as the bright ring is approached. 





Mr. W. E. HALL was one of the first 
OBITUARY. living authorities on International Law, 
on which he had written several valuable 
works.—Baron Felder had been an eminent and 
very popular Burgomaster of Vienna.—Mr. James 
Weatherby was well known in connection with the 
official management of turf matters.—Dr. W. B. 
Hunter and Dr. Withers-Moore were distinguished 
members of the medical profession. The former was 
an eminent hydropathic specialist; the latter had 
been President of the British Medical Association, 
and will be remembered for his presidential address 
calling attention to the dangers of the higher educa- 
tion of women—an address which, like some other 
medical treatment of the topic, was based largely on 
a priori arguments.— Miss Victoria Vokes was a 
member of a distinguished histrionic family, and 
had herself achieved considerable popularity in more 
than one department of her profession. 








LORD SALISBURY’S ARTICLE. 





ORD SALISBURY’S article in the National 
Review has met with very scant mercy at the 
hands of the writers of his own party. We are not 
at all disposed to deny that it is a very “thin” 
production. The Tory leader, who was once the 
smartest of political writers, has obviously allowed 
his pen to rust, and he has, in consequence, pro- 
duced a paper which would have attracted no 
attention at all if it had not been for the 
name appended to it. But the very fact that he 
should have been induced to re-enter the field of 
literary controversy, and to plunge into a discussion 
of Lord Rosebery’s proposals, is significant. We 
have only to recall the manner in which, six months 
ago, the journalistic champions of the House of Lords 
ridiculed the Leeds Conference and those who sym- 
pathised with it, in order to realise the immense 
advance that has been made in the movement which 
was then begun. Goliath no longer mocks at David. 
He begins to understand that he has been challenged 
to a struggle in which he will have to exert himself 
to the uttermost if he is not to be signally worsted. 
He will have to use more powerful weapons than 
those employed by Lord Salisbury in the National 
Review if he is to make even a decent show of fight. 
To stand by the House of Lords, as it now exists, is 
to brandish the mop of Mrs. Partington in the face 
of the advancing Atlantic. To try to turn the cry 
against that House to ridicule by representing 
it as a party manceuvre, dictated by a desire 
simply to get rid of the formidable opponent 
of one political party, is to ignore historical lessons 
which every schoolboy knows by heart. Still more 
futile is the attempt to prove that the House of Lords 








must be a virtuous and wise assembly, because so 
many of the men who have received peerages from 
Liberal Ministers are now enrolled in the ranks of 
the Tory party. All this stuff is too “thin” to 
permit of being thoroughly examined or discussed. 
Lord Salisbury seems to be ignorant of the fact that 
the chief complaint of Liberals with regard to the 
House of Lords is not against the peers as men, but 
against the ridiculous system which coops them up 
within four walls, associates them constantly with 
the defence of the most absurd and mischievous 
principles, and cuts them off from all direct contact 
with the healthy stream of the national life. They 
are sent to the House of Lords to represent, not the 
nation, but a class—a narrow and privileged order. 
They cannot escape from the influences of their 
environment, and, as a natural consequence, all but 
a few resolute and independent spirits among them 
succumb to that fate for which they are manifestiy 
destined by the characteristics of human nature. 
But Lord Salisbury is not content to offer a 
wondrously lame defence of his own order. Like 
Mr. Labouchere and one or two other critics of the 
Prime Minister, he is exceedingly anxious to know 
what the “plan” of the latter is. How is the 
House of Lords to be dealt with? How are the 
notorious differences among Liberals on the question 
of a Second Chamber to reconciled? In what 
manner does Lord Rosebery hope to carry out the 
wishes of his party? Of course, Lord Salisbury is 
well aware of the fact that he will have to wait for 
an answer to these questions until the moment when 
Ministers choose to unfold their plans, not only to 
their own party, but to the world at large. Nobody 
knows better than he does the necessity for reticence 


on the part of a Government with re to the. 


proposals which it means to lay before Parliament. 
The general scope and object of these proposals ma 
be notorious. But their details form a secret whic 
no one is allowed to penetrate until the “psycho- 
logical moment” arrives, and they can be eréhusel 


in due form, backed up by the voice of the entire. 
party. Lord Rosebery, therefore, it may be assumed, 


will politely decline the challenge addressed to him 
by the leader of the Conservatives. But there is no 
need for independent writers and speakers to imitate 
his reserve. As we draw nearer to the moment 
when the great question of the future of the House 
of Lords will be formally submitted to the nation for 
its decision, it is perfectly natural that popular 
curiosity on the subject should increase, and that 
speculation as to the manner in which the grave 
— is to be dealt with should abound. We do not 

lame impatient Radicals because they are so anxious 
to know the precise form of the resolution which 
Ministers are to propose next session on the subject 
of the Peers, though we may regard the suspicions 
which one or two of them have seen fit to express 
upon the subject as wholly unreasonable. We have 
no right, therefore, to complain of our opponents 
for striving on their own account to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the way in which Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues mean to attempt the solution of 
the knotty problem. 

The chief subject which seems to agitate the 
mind of Lord Salisbury is as to whether the Govern- 
ment mean to propose that there should be one 
Chamber only for the future, or two. Now it seems 
to us that, so far as the immediate situation is 
concerned, this question is one that it is hardly worth 
while to discuss. As a pious opinion, a great many 
Liberals—probably the majority—are in favour of the 
Single Chamber system. But there is no practical 
politician among them who calls upon the Ministry 
to carry that opinion into effect. The Leeds Con- 
ference refused, in spite of the blandishments of 
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some well-known Radicals, to be led away by a 
demand for the abolition of the House of Lords. It 
contented itself with a declaration that the right of 
an unrepresentative and hereditary Chamber to over- 
rule the will of the elected representatives of the 
nation was utterly without justification, and was an 
anomaly which ought to be removed. As to the 
details of the method by which the great stumbling- 
block to legislative progress was to be got rid of, the 
Leeds Conference was apparently content to leave 
the widest latitude to Ministers. This, we take it, 
is really the temper of the Liberal party as a whole. 
They wish to keep the House of Lords as a Second 
Chamber ; they are certainly opposed to any idea of 
creating another Second Chamber in its place. But 
they are resolved, if they can, to put an end to the 
‘ludicrous and nauseous anachronism ”’ of the right 
of the Peers to veto the will of the people. The 
supremacy of the House of Commons, and not the 
downfall of the House of Lords, is the gospel they 
are preaching. As for the extent to which that 
supremacy is to be made clear and manifest, they 
are ready to wait until Ministers unfold their pro- 
posals. All that they insist upon is that there shall 
be no juggling with the question, and no attempt 
made to increase the power of the House of Lords as 
an obstructive body. That it is capable of being 
reformed is admitted by every Libera], and we 
believe that most sensible Liberals would be glad to 
see it reformed. But it is an indispensable condition 
of any such reform, from the Liberal point of view, 
that the Peers should no longer be allowed to exercise 
an equal authority with the House of Commons, and 
should no longer have the right either of placing an 
absolute veto upon the progress of a measure, or of 
punishing a House of Commons with which they 
happened to disagree by forcing upon it a dissolution. 


These are the four corners within which Lord Rose-- 


bery’s “plan,” for which Lord Salisbury clamours, 
will probably be discovered. It will be seen that 
most of the difficulties which the Tory leader has 
conjured up do not exist within the ground enclosed 
by these four corners. The question of One Chamber 
or Two Chambers is one that the Liberals of to-day 
are ready to put off indefinitely. It is a question 
about which they can and will agree to differ, whilst 
they unite in demanding, as the one thing of cardinal 
importance, the full recognition of the supremacy of 
the Chamber which has been chosen by the nation 
for the express purpose of representing and giving 
effect to its will. If anyone doubts that this is the 
practical substance of the demand made by Liberals, 
whether they are in office or out of it, he will do 
well to read Mr. Fowler’s speech at Wolverhampton 
on Wednesday. No one regards Mr. Fowler as 
being a revolutionary statesman; but no one has 
shown more clearly than he has done in this speech 
the absurdity of the pretension to equality which is 
put forth on behalf of the Peers, and the reality of the 
injury which the House of Lords year by year inflicts 
not merely upon Liberal proposals, but upon legisla- 
tion which is favoured by the overwhelming majority 
of the nation. Nor do we think that any more 
forcible argument has yet been laid before the 
country in favour of that-.supremacy of the House 
of Commons which the Liberal party is now bent 
upon securing. 








THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 





HE indignation meeting on the subject of 
Armenia, to be held in London on Monday week, 

will find England awake. The information published 
by the Times (whose effective service in this matter we 





are glad to recognise, although its action has been 
anticipated in great measure both by the Daily News 
and by our own correspondent at Constantinople) 
carries the story of the outrages a stage or two 
further back. The accounts given by the refugees 
who have at last found their way to Athens, confirm 
the evidence already adduced, and intensify its 
horrors. The letter from Constantinople in Thursday’s 
Daily News puts the finishing touch. The atrocities 
did not in this case arise merely out of Kurdish raids. 
For some considerable time, it would appear, the 
Turkish Government has been attempting to collect 
taxes from various Armenian mountain villages to the 
south of Lake Van. These villages are practically ina 
state of vassalage to Kurd chieftains. Both vassals 
and lords, seeing that the State does nothing for 
them, claimed the right to ignore the State. Here- 
upon Kurd irregulars attempted a raid on some of 
the villages, but were repulsed. Then regular troops 
were sent in under Zekki Pasha, apparently with 
orders to exterminate the Armenian population— 
orders so extreme that the Governor of the district 
protested and the troops themselves hesitated to obey 
until compelled. When they began, the natural 
brute beast which is in most semi-barbarians, and 
in every Turk, of course asserted itself to the full. 
And the accounts of the refugees at Athens indicate 
that, though the great massacre occurred last 
summer, warfare, accompanied by atrocities on a 
smaller scale, but of the same kind, has been going 
on in the district for some eighteen months at least. 
But it is in fact practically chronic. Everywhere 
Armenian villages are liable to Kurd raids—raids 
against which even vassalage to Kurd lords can 
afford only an imperfect security—and there is 
always the danger that the Armenian revolutionists, 
who work from abroad, may provoke such raids 
chiefly in order if possible to put an end to the 
sufferings of their countrymen once for all. 

The story is rousing public feeling in England as 
it has already roused that of the United States. 
The resolution just passed by the Senate must not 
be compared to those academic expressions of 
sympathy with oppressed nationalities which have 
no result except to influence votes. The American 
interest in Armenian affairs is very real. The 
American Protestant (Congregationalist) missions 
in Asia Minor are the great agency for good 
among the Christian population, its oe providers 
of higher education, the only means of bring- 
ing it into touch with Western life. English 
sympathy, too, is not now hampered by party 
politics, or by the theatrical illusions of a fatuous 
Jingoism. Nobody is now anxious to keep the 
Sick Man alive at all costs, nor is there just now 
that terror of “ Russian aggression ”’ which led even 
good Liberals astray in 1876. The Powers still 
have their rivalries in the Balkans, but none of them 
are yet much interested in Turkey in Asia. Russia 
indeed is barred out of Armenia by that Cyprus 
convention which Tukey has practically annulled. 
But for the present, Europe would look upon her 
entry into it with comparative indifference. In 
future years the world at large may have cause to 
regret a Russian occupation of the head-waters of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. For the present, it 
is probable that that additional menace to the 
decaying Empire of Persia will be regarded by 
European opinion with almost complete indifference. 

The immediate question, however, is as to the 
measures to be taken when the Commission of 
Inquiry reports. The Sultan has so far deferred to 
the representatives of our Ambassador as to allow 
one European to be added to the Commission, which 
is something, but by no means enough. But the 
necessity of action is perfectly clear, even now, before 
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the report has appeared. If the Porte will do 
nothing, there must be a European occupation, as in 
Syria after the massacres of Maronites in the 
Lebanon and of Christians at Damascus in 1860. 
No doubt it is the duty of the Powers to 
interfere under the 6lst article of the Treaty 
of Berlin. But it is not generally expected they 
will all take action. The classes in Germany that 
care about European politics are in a very bad 
temper, both with England and with Russia. The 
two halves of the Dual Monarchy are in opposition 
as they have not been since 1867, and Buda-Pesth 
is in no mood to second the action of the Foreign 
Office at Vienna; while France seems inclined to 
deprecate any action in which all the Powers do not 
join. But England and Russia can interfere, at any 
rate, and suggest the precedent of the Lebanon. 
There, thanks to French action, backed by four other 
Powers, the district was put under a Christian 
governor, and the warfare of Druses and Maronites 
ceased after fifteen years’ chronic disturbance. This 
arrangement—backed if necessary by European troops 
—is probably the least that can be accepted by the 
Powers thatintervene. But even theneffectual securit 

will be required for its maintenance. If the Turk 
will not keep order, we must turn to the Russian. 
But unless prompt action is taken, there may arise a 
strife of which no man living can predict the end. 
By-and-by the Chauvinist colonisers of France and 
Germany may find better territory than Timbuctoo 
or the Hinterland of Togo. There are German 
enterprises in Asia Minor already. What if the 
— War we mentioned among the possibilities last 
week should lead to a new, secular, and effectual 
series of Crusades? Meanwhile the duty of our own 
Government is clear. It must secure, as it is doing, 
@ proper inquiry ; it must point out the eventual pro- 
spect to the Porte ; and it must make effective use, as 
we said last week, of the Cyprus convention, in a 
sense which probably its authors would have been 
the last to expect. 








THE RURAL REVOLUTION. 





HE London politician who expected to ascertain 
the immediate results of the “ rural revolution ” 
must have been considerably disappointed by the 
appearance of Wednesday’s papers. It is not un- 
likely that Tuesday, December 4th, 1894, will be 
reckoned hereafter as a critical date in the history 
of the English village; but what happened on this 
Tuesday is certainly not known to us yet, and may 
possibly take the best part of a year to determine. 
If all the reporters in all the country had been con- 
centrated on the parish meetings on that night, not 
more than a tithe of them could possibly have been 
reported, and of that tithe no newspaper editor 
could have admitted more than a fraction to his 
columns. In the county of Norfolk alone, no less 
than six hundred parish meetings were held on that 
evening, while the neighbouring county of Lincoln 
yielded four hundred and fifty in one parliamentary 
division. Some leader-writers, we observe, appear 
to know all about it, and draw inferences as to “the 
general tendency of the proceedings,” not in Norfolk 
and Lincoln alone, but in all England. That is a 
rash act, which we have neither the will nor the 
ability to emulate. All that can be profitably done 
at the present moment, it seems to us, is to suggest 
certain points of observation, from which the rural 
movement may be watched during the next few 
months. 
The first index, if we may so speak, will be the 
proportion of villages in which a poll is required for 





the Parish Councils, and on this matter we hope the 
newspapers will make an effort to get precise inform- 
ation. As a rough general rule—to which there 
are, of course, exceptions—it may be taken that the 
“live” villages are those in which polls are 
demanded, or in which there has at least been a 
healthy open competition at the parish meeting. 
In Derbyshire, for instance, where a considerable 
proportion of the villages are mining or industrial, 
we learn that “hot contests are expected in all the 
divisions.” Amicable, we hope, as well as “hot,” 
but “hot contests” are undeniably a good sign. 
Unanimity about government means, in villages as 
well as towns, either stagnation or an ideal sagacity 
in the selection of the fittest. The latter is so rare 
as to raise a strong presumption in favour of the 
other alternative. And, without imputing other than 
ordinary motives to the lords of the English village, the 
presumption is strengthened when we find a large 
number of them endeavouring by every argument to 
dissuade the villagers from demanding a poll. There 
is Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, for instance, who warns 
the people of Hughenden, in the South Bucks Free 
Press, that there may be a snowstorm on the 18th, 
that they will be “extra busy ” that day preparing 
for Christmas, and that a large number of them will 
have to walk five or six miles “up and down hill” 
to get to the polling booth, which is bad for old 
people and women. We do not know what Hughen- 
den has decided, but if it has not been roused by 
this line of reasoning to demand a poll, we shall 
hardly reckon it to be a “live” village. A com- 
munity of old women will, of course, find a hundred 
excellent reasons for avoiding any such dangerous 
excitement as a poll for a Parish Council, but we 
may fairly expect English labourers to go through it 
without harm to their nervous system. Indeed, in a 
vigorous annual contest for the Parish Council 
should be one of the best correctives of those 
coddling and patronising influences which make 
village life, especially in the close village, so dis- 
tasteful to independent young men. 

The next obvious thing to discover is the pro- 
portion of labourers who have found seats on the 
Parish Councils. We shall be pleasantly surprised, 
we confess, if at the first send-off the proportion 
turns out to be as large as some sanguine Liberals 
have expected, or if the labourer, when elected, is 
quite so stalwart as his friends have — It is 
one thing to give an independent vote by ballot at a 
parliamentary election and quite another to stand up 
against your employer, his landlord and their friends 
in open council. The “agitator” in many villages, 
so far from being a dangerous and presumptuous 
being, rarely gets even a fair start. The odds are 
inordinately against him. To offend his master is 
often to risk, not only his daily wage, but actual 
eviction from his home, for he frequently rents 
his cottage from the farmer, who can turn him 
out at a week’s notice. It is not in the 
nature of things that the most independent of 
labourers should do other than walk warily under 
these circumstances. But here, it seems to us—and 
this will be the next point to observe as the Councils 
get to work—the landlords have a new chance. 
Where the farmers are obstructive and tyrannical, 
they can see that the labourers get fair play. Many 
of them tell us of the things they would do, especially 
in the matter of allotments, it the farmers would 
only let them. It is perfectly certain that the 
farmers in most cases would let them, if they took 
courage and acted for themselves; and it is also 
certain that those of them who choose can do much 
to protect an independent labourer from reprisals on 
a farmer’s part. It will be a matter of great interest 
to see which line they generally take. Most of them 
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ought to know by this time that the policy of snub- 
bing and suppressing the labourer has been a dis- 
aster to agriculture. It has sent the vigorous young 
men to seek a career elsewhere; it is leading to a 
survival of the unfittest in the villages. The very 
men who have stamped on the labourer’s conspira- 
tions, and kept him in a state of prolonged childhood, 
now complain that he is deficient in skill and intelli- 
gence. Is it owe hope that landlords and farmers 
will see these things and seize the present moment 
to try a better method? We have no wish to see 
bad blood made out of Parish Councils ; on the con- 
trary, we would gladly see certain old grievances 
buried, and a fresh start made by all parties. That 
— be on one condition, which is that the landed 
and farming classes realise the purport of what Par- 
liament has done these last ten years. If they 
attempt to go on as if the labourer were unenfran- 
chised, as if there had been no Allotments Acts and 
no Parish Councils, then we shall have strife in 
many villages. In the other and better alternative 
there may be “hot contests,’’ but they will be 
friendly and educational to all parties. 








THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


-—1 0 


HE City is disappointed by the slowness with 
which trade is improving, by the continued 
crises in so many foreign countries, and by the 
consequent low rates of interest and discount. 
Trade, however, is improving, though very slowly 
indeed. Especially the woollen industry is better; 
and hopes are entertained that a recovery is about 
to begin in the metal trades and in cotton. But 
there are three causes of grave anxiety which are 
checking business undoubtedly. The first is the war in 
the Far East which may lead to consequences no 
man can foresee, and which, besides, is diverting 
attention both in China and Japan from commerce, 
and so is lessening business. The second cause is 
the very great depression in the Australasian 
Colonies, which as yet shows no sign of lifting. And 
the third cause is the currency disorder in the United 
States. Great hopes had been entertained that 
President Cleveland would recommend practical plans 
of reform which, after a short while, would bring 
about a revival. His message, therefore, has dis- 
couraged the business community everywhere. The 
first serious difficulty in the way ot the United States is 
the excessive issues of paper money by the Treasury. 
There are nearly seventy millions sterling of green- 
backs, as they are called, issued during the Civil War; 
there are nearly as much more of silver certifi- 
cates; and there are new Treasury notes issued 
under the Sherman Act of over thirty millions 
sterling. Altogether there are nearly 170 millions 
sterling of notes for the redemption of which 
the United States Treasury is liable. Of course this 
is in addition to the banknotes, and the gold and 
silver coin, so that the circulation of the United 
States is larger in proportion to the wealth and 
population than that of any civilised country in the 
world. At the same time the revenue is declining 
alarmingly, so that there was a large deficit last 
year, and there threatens to be another considerable 
deficit this year. The consequence is that the United 
States Government is not able to keep an adequate 
gold reserve. Twice this year, to make up the 
reserve, it has had to borrow, adding a million 
sterling per annum to the charge of the debt; and, 
in all probability, it will have to borrow more. 
Clearly, then, the first thing which ought to be done 
is to withdraw a very considerable proportion of 





the paper money for which the Government is liable- 
In the first place, a civilised and free Government 
ought not to go into such a business at all; and, in 
the second place, it has passed far beyond the bounds 
of prudence. But if we can trust the telegraphic 
reports of the Message, the President does not 
recommend any withdrawal of Treasury notes, and 
consequently he seems disposed to allow the liabili- 
ties of the Treasury to continue as excessive as they 
are. 
On the other hand, the President’s recommenda- 
tions with regard to the reform of the banking laws 
are not satisfactory. The present law is undoubtedly 
bad—in principle, at all events—for the banks are 
authorised to issue notes when they deposit interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States Government in 
the Treasury; that is to say, the banks issue promises 
to pay upon the security of other promises to pay 
made by the Government. The principle is clearly 
wrong ; but in practice it must be admitted that the 
notes hitherto have been well secured. The credit 
of the United States—and very properly—stands so 
high that its promises to pay are practically as good 
as gold. But the President now proposes to get rid 
of that system and to introduce another one, which 
is objectionable from many points of view. Judging 
from the terms of the Message, the banks are not to 
be required to publish regular accounts ; nor is there 
to be any legal obligation to keep coin, for the banks 
are to be permitted to issue notes to the extent of 
75 per cent. of their paid-up capital, on condition 
that they keep 22} per cent. of their capital locked 
up in the Treasury. It is difficult to see how such a 
ser supposing it were adopted, could improve the 
anking system. In one way it would be an im- 
provement. As soon as prosperity returns, the 
United States Government, of course, will rapidly 
redeem its debt; and when the debt is all paid off, if 
the present law is maintained, the banks will be 
unable to issue notes at all. Under the President’s 
proposal, they could always issue notes amounting 
to three-fourths of their paid-up unimpaired capital. 
But the paid-up capital of a bank is clearly not as 
good a security as the bonds of so great a Govern- 
ment as that of the United States. There are only 
two ways of wisely regulating bank-note issues. 
One is to allow the banks to issue notes as they 
please, leaving it to the public to accept them or 
not; the other is to make it obligatory on the banks 
if they issue notes to keep cash in their own hands 
sufficient to redeem the notes on presentation. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the President’s pro- 
sal is likely to increase the depression in the 
United States. In all probability Congress will do 
nothing. But it will not mend matters if it acts as 
the President recommends. If there is not a wise 
reform of the currency, distrust will continue and 
trade will remain depressed. Naturally financial 
disorder and the fear of failures in the United States 
will act adversely upon the trade of all countries 
connected with it. But in spite of that, as already 
said, trade here at home is improving and is likely to 
improve, and it may be hoped that the new year will 
be more prosperous than the past four or five. Con- 
fidence is reviving here and upon the Continent; 
capitalists are engaging in new enterprise ; there is 
every probability that new issues will continue to 
come out in large numbers; gradually the accumu- 
lations of money will be lessened and trade will 
improve. But it will be well for the great public 


to bear in mind that there are many dangers ahead. 
Putting aside the fear of war altogether, there are, 
as already said, the condition of the United States, 
the depression in Australasia, the hostilities in the 
Far East, the crises in Italy and Spain, the polit- 
ical troubles in Austria-Hungary, and the always 
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threatening state of the Balkan Peninsula, not to men- 
tion the Armenian question which may suddenly force 
itself upon the attention of Europe. To sum up, 
then, there is much that is disquieting in the condi- 
tion of many countries. But here at home and in 
Western Europe generally there is much to inspire 
hope of better times. Credit is decidedly stronger, 
the capital wasted before the Baring collapse has 
been made good, and there is more inclination to 
enter into new enterprises. If prudence and judg- 
ment are exercised and the Governments act together 
to maintain peace it may be hoped that the new year 
will be a fairly prosperous one. 








THE USES OF A PRINCE. 





\ JE need hardly remind our readers that we 

have not been amongst those who have rushed 
to extravagant conclusions on the strength of the 
improved state of feeling between Russia and 
England. But that is no reason why we should not 
recognise—as we have recognised—the full im- 
portance of these improved relations, and why due 
credit should not be given to a person who had a 
great deal to doin bringing them about. The Prince 
of Wales got back to his own country on Thursday, 
where he was welcomed with something like a popular 
ovation. This reception was a symptom which ought 
to please him highly, and to encourage what 
ought to be his new ambition, for it marked 
the people’s recognition of the work he has 
been recently doing. To him certainly belongs 
the lion’s share of the honours of that rapprochement 
which may prove of such benefit to two empires, and 
may even have a beneficent effect on the future of 
Europe. And has all this been done, it may well be 
asked, in the nineteenth century by a little princely 
tact and grace? We repeat we do not place too 
large a burden of import upon the facts. Nowadays 
the interest of peoples, rather than the influence of 
princes, is more than ever the main factor in deter- 
mining the mutual relations of States. ‘But the in- 
fluence of princes is by no means yet over, and no one 
who has ever witnessed the decision of great public 
affairs at a critical moment will despise the part which 
may be played at such moments by the personal element 
—even when the personal element is embodied in less 
exalted personages than Tsars and Heirs-Apparent. 
The Prince of Wales, by his sympathy, tact, and 
kindliness towards the late Tsar and the present 
throughout this whole trying crisis, has left a pro- 
found impression on the Russian people, as he has 
also upon the young ruler, his nephew, whom he has 
helped with his experienced counsel and congenial 
presence during the most painful period of his 
career. These are not impressions which pass away 
rapidly ; they affect the whole mental attitude of a 
nation, and make ready the way for readjustments 
of policy. All Europe, as well as Russia and Eng- 
land, has recognised the importance of the part the 
Prince has been playing; and, on the whole, it has 
hailed it cordially as good work. It may be said to 
be the first really serious piece of political work that 
has fallen to the Prince of Wales’s lot during a 
career which has not been profuse of such oppor- 
tunities, nor marked on his part by any particular 
eagerness to seize them. He has discharged this 
first task of the kind with such success that we may 
hope it is not going to be the last. 

For we think it is safe to conclude that the 
Prince’s work in Russia has partaken largely of the 
nature of a mission, and that during his prolonged 
stay he has neither been playing the rdle of royal 





meddler in affairs that properly concerned the 
Queen’s advisers, nor been a mere instrument of 
circumstance, It is true that to his own generous 
thoughtfulness was due the initial journey to 
Livadia with the Princess which produced so 
good an effect to begin with, but in his proceedings 
since there is no doubt he has been acting in 
harmony with the wishes of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
This it is, indeed, which gives his action such sig- 
nificance. He has been behaving strictly within the 
lines of a constitutional prince, and constitutionalists 
need have no jealousy of any renewed activity of the 
Crown which may yet be witnessed in his person. 
He is a very different type of man from his great- 
grandfather, whose prerogatives he will never dream 
of reviving. No Prime Minister under him, when 
his turn comes, or under any of his successors, is 
likely to be asked to fulfil the part of Pitt to George 
IV. But it is possible we may discover a new use 
for our constitutional princes in an era when 
monarchical power is strictly limited. Ambassa- 
dorial functions in the old style are losing much 
of their value now that the press, the Parliaments, 
and the public opinion of nations are interfering to 
such an extent with the work of diplomacy. In such 
a time, why should not a new style of ambassador 
be found in the princes of reigning dynasties ? 

This may seem a paradoxical suggestion for 
a democratic age, but there is no one who 
has read history with any judgment but believes 
that, whatever changes society may undergo, the 
day of the princes is still very far from its end. 
We may safely say of the monarchy in England, at 
any rate—which has taken a new lease of life under 
the illustrious reign of its present head—that to-day 
it seems as capable of lasting as any of our institu- 
tions. All the pitfalls which usually attend modern 
monarchies have been at length cleared from its 
path; it has proved its compatibility with perfect 
freedom in the State; and, in the poet’s phrase, it 
is “ broad-based upon the people’s will,” as well as 
rooted deeply in the national history. The princes 
of such a dynasty, acting from time to time as 
informal ambassadors to other nations, might wield a 
most beneficent influence. The crowd, as Victor Hugo 
says, must have “emphatic warrant.’ ‘ Theirs 
the Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance, right arm’s 
rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial fiat.” In a demo- 
cratic era, when the people, the multitude, the 
crowd, is the depository of power, a king or 
prince is a far more emphatic and eye-filling 
embodiment of a nation than any mere diplo- 
matic representative could be. The Prince of 
Wales in Russia was seen not only of all 
Russia, but of all the world. In a few weeks he 
was able to effect in the domain of international 
feeling more than the distant murmur of courtesies 
in the Press could effect in as many years. He may 
yet do for his country in France what he has done 
for her in Russia. The princes of the House of 
Hanover have not been exactly a distinguished race. 
Except in the person of Queen Victoria, whose 
methods have been sober rather than brilliant, they 
have hardly added to the glories of the English 
monarchy. But it is possible that tact, good-will, 
and worldly wisdom may do what mediocrity has 
left undone. We can see the possibility of the 
Prince of Wales starting the British Crown upon a 
new career of fame. Except the Emperor of Austria 
and his father-in-law, he is now the most experienced 
prince in Europe. All the rest are his juniors, 
several of them are his relations, two reigning 
sovereigns are his nephews. Amongst them, and in 
that Republic which most resembles in her polity 
his own free country, and where he is personally 
popular, he might able to play a great part 
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as moderator and peace-keeper. He can act with 
the splendid authority of what is, now that the 
French Bourbons are gone, the most illustrious 
dynasty of Europe, with its background of Tudors, 
Plantagenets and Saxon kings. The Hohen- 
zollerns, who have scarcely been kings further 
back than the time of our Georges, are, in spite of 
their new-found pomp, a mushroom dynasty com- 
pared with it. It is but the other day the House of 
Savoy was a House of moss-troopers and condottiere. 
The Romanoffs are hardly four generations emerged 
from barbarism. The Hapsburgs, it is true, have 
their glittering line of emperors behind them, but 
their Empire has fallen upon evil days, whereas the 
Empire of Great Britain and Ireland, over which the 
House of England presides, is scarcely yet at its zenith. 
Truly it is an inspiring conception. He will be a wise 
Minister and a skilful prince who will discover a way of 
availing themselves for the benefit of their country of 
the force which is herein implied, who, in an age 
when the power of royalty is at an end, will know 
how to utilise its incomparable prestige, of which no 
constitutional evolution can deprive it. We have 
expressed the hope that the Prince should do in 
France, where he is so well-liked, something akin to 
what he has done in Russia. We trust that this is 
being thought of. We are confident of the likeli- 
hood of its proving one of the most successful and 
admirable achievements of the end of the century. 





FINANCE. 

HE near approach of the Christmas Holidays is 
: checking business upon the Stock Exchange. 
Christmas will fall in the middle of the week, and 
operators are concluding, therefore, that most people 
who can afford it will leave the City on the preced- 
ing Friday, and will not return until the Christmas 
week is over. It is true that the last Settlement of 
the year will begin on Christmas Eve, and therefore 
members of the Stock Exchange must attend. But 
the outside public are hardly likely to do much busi- 
ness during the week. The news from Australia is 
not satisfactory, while the prospect in the United 
States is far from bright. The new loan was as great 
a success as was generally anticipated: but the fear 
is very strong in New York that the gold now 
paid into the Treasury will be taken out very 
rapidly. Indeed, even this week, before the payments 
for the new loan were completed, the banks began to 
withdraw gold from the Treasury. Thus the anxiety 
about the currency is kept alive. In Paris the 
monthly settlement upon the Bourse has been a large 
one, and bas interfered with business; and in Austria 
and Hungary speculation has become dangerously 
large, and has awakened apprehension. Business, 
therefore, has been decidedly slacker than for some 
time past, and is likely to continue small until 
Christmas is over. Consols, Indian sterling stocks, 
ard Colonial stocks, maintain their exceedingly high 
prices, but in other departments quotations are lower 
—Home railway stocks, banking shares, and other 
industrial securities. Even the South African 
department has participated in the general dulness. 
As we pointed out last week, the speculation in gold 
shares was becoming dangerous, and it is fortunate 
that a pause is now taking place. South Africa is 
unquestionably very rich in gold, and it is to be 
presumed that speculation will spring up again, 
and will be carried much farther. But prudent 
people will be cautious, for a wild speculation 
always ends in a collapse. 

The India Council very unwisely increased the 
amount of drafts it offered for tender on Wednes- 
day. Possibly the Council could not help itself; but, 
all the same, the increase was not well timed. It is 
true that we have now arrived at the time when 
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exports from India ought to be large. But they are 
not large, as yet at all events, partly because of the 
currency experiment of the Government, and partly 
because of the exceedingly low prices in Europe. 
The exports continuing small, there is not much 
demand for Council drafts; and, at the same time, 
Japan is likewise offering drafts somewhat similar 
to those weekly sold by the India Council. The 
result is that, although the 50 lakhs offered for 
tender on Wednesday were taken, the price fell 
further, the average being rather under Is. ld. per 
rupee. It will be recollected that Mr. Westland 
estimated in the Budget that the Council would be 
able to sell throughout the year at 1s. 2d. per rupee. 
It is clear, therefore, that there will be a considerable 
deficit again this year. Silver, likewise, has fallen. 
Contrary to what speculators bad anticipated, China 
is not buying silver because of the war; neither is 
Japan; and India is taking little. In consequence, 
the price of silver fell one day this week to under 
28d. per oz., though it has since somewhat recovered. 
It is, however, likely to go lower. In the money 
market there is hardly any change to report. 
The great military Governments are continuing their 
war preparations and, therefore, are increasing as 
much as they can their war treasures. Under 
ordinary circumstances, that would affect the 
money market, especially as it is known that very 
large loans will be brought out by and by. But it 
seems probable that the United States Treasury will 
steadily lose its gold reserve, and, therefore, it is 
believed in the City that whatever gold may be 
required for the Continent will be supplied by the 
United States. Moreover, the gold production is 
increasing steadily, and if Western Australia proves 
as rich as Company promoters predict, the outturn 
will be enormously large next year. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





44 TURDAY.—Lord Salisbury’s speech at the 
A Royal Society dinner last night, though it was 
avowedly non-political, was not without its slight 
hint at political affairs. The Tory leader seemed to 
be in good health and spirits, and he manifestly 
enjoyed the atmosphere in which he found himself ; 
for, curiously enough, the members of the Royal 
Society are in political matters overwhelmingly 
Conservative. Even Professor Huxley, who had a 
warm welcome on his reappearance among his old 
friends, could not refrain from giving utterance to 
his opinions on Home Rule when replying for the 
Medallists. The banquet was a notable gathering, 
and the assemblage of men of mark was such as could 
hardly have been met with on any other occasion. 
Among the guests was the popular Solicitor-General, 
fresh from Windsor, where he had that very after- 
noon received from her Majesty the knightly accolade. 
—One of the curious incidents of the day is the 
reception given by the Tory papers to Lord Salis- 
bury’s article on the House of Lords in the new 
number of the National Review. The Standard is 
particularly severe upon this utterance by the chief 
of its party. There may be some personal reason 
for this ; but unquestionably the article itself is not 
of such a character as to raise the hopes or the spirits 
of the Opposition. There is a growing tendency, I 
find, among Conservatives generally to regard Lord 
Salisbury as past his work as leader of a party or 
head of a Government. The feeling that he has let 
a precious opportunity slip in his failure to attempt 
any reform of the House of Lords when he was in 
power, is deep and widespread, and the younger men 
of his party are now turning their eyes to Mr. Bal- 
four as their hope for the future. 

Sunday.—Some sensible remarks in the Sunday 
Sun this morning with regard to the position of 
affairs in the Liberal party. There is no need to 
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cross the t’s and dot the i's of this utterance. But 
it touches upon the very evident attempt of certain 
Radical members to weaken the Ministry by preach- 
ing a forward policy at a time when they know such 
a policy to be impossible. One can only hope that 
this rather transparent manceuvre will be seen 
through by Liberals generally, and that, both in the 
House of Commons next February and throughout 
the country when the time for the General Election 
comes, there will be unity and discipline in the 
Liberal ranks.—I see that Mr. Hammill, the Inde- 
pendent Labour candidate, who is standing against 
Mr. Morley at Newcastle, and who hopes, by the 
help of the Tories, to defeat him, has been making 
a confession of his political faith in the Sunday 
Times. I gather from this that Mr. Hammill, among 
other pleasant proposals, includes in his programme 
“a legal eight-hours day, abolition of the throne 
and of the existing Poor Law and pauperism, estab- 
lishment of old-age pensions at fifty-five years of 
age, and of the Trade Union rate of wages.” Mr. 
Hammill has forgotten to include the abolition of 
fogs in London, and of the east wind everywhere; 
but no doubt he will add these items to his precious 
programme in the next edition he issues. The 
striking fact about the preacher of this pernicious 
nonsense is that he has the covert support of the 
Tories and Unionists of Newcastle, and that he 
openly proclaims his belief that he will be successful 
by means of their votes. The Duke of Devonshire 
might with advantage address his next jeremiad on 
the subject of Socialism and the immorality of 
existing political parties, to his own friends and 
followers in the northern town. 

Monday.—The Daily Chronicle, in its rather 
ponderous fashion, takes THE SPEAKER severely to 
task this morning for its declaration last week that 
the Liberal party is not a Socialist party, and is not 
in the least inclined to accept the Norwich resolution 
with which the Duke of Devonshire sought to saddle 
it in his recent speech. For daring to say this, 
though it is only an obvious truism to those 
acquainted with political affairs, the Daily Chron- 
icle derides the notion that THE SPEAKER is a 
Liberal organ, and advises it “to make up its very 
superficial differences with its friend Mr. Chamber- 
lain.” What is one to say in reply to critics of this 
description? One does not care to follow the 
example of the Chronicle writer, and shout out, 
“You're no Liberal at all: go and join Mr. Chamber- 
lain!” to anyone who happens to differ from one on 
a question of very serious importance. That would 
be to resort to a method of controversy which hardly 
commends itself to people of sense. Js the Liberal 
party a Socialist party after all? That is the 


- question I would put to the Daily Chronicle, and I 


would venture to accompany it with a recommend- 
ation to the critic to try and understand what the 
Socialism of Norwich and of Mr. Hammill really is. 
At present he seems to have very hazy notions on 
the subject, and to imagine that no one who is not 
prepared to accept the Socialist revolution, with its 
confiscation of property, its subversion of the 
national industries, and its destruction of the whole 
social fabric, can be a friend of social progress. One 
can but hope that as he grows older he will also 
grow wiser; and in the meantime it is only 
necessary to repeat the fact—which is none the less 
a fact because the Daily Chronicle sees fit to deny it 
—that the Liberal party, the chief instrument of 
progress in this as in other countries, would be 
utterly destroyed if it were to be generally believed 
that it favoured those Socialist doctrines which are 
preached by a handful of harebrained and reckless 
political adventurers. The belief is in itself an 
absurd one—as absurd as the notion that the gentle- 
men who are politely called “the millionaire Whig 
baronets,” though they happen to be neither Whigs 
nor millionaires, dictate the policy of the Liberal 
party. But if it prevails at all, and if it has taken 
possession of the minds of men like the Duke of 
Devonshire, it is largely due to the fact that writers 





of the Daily Chronicle stamp do not seem to have 
mastered the art of saying what they mean. I do not 
foramoment suppose that the Chronicle writer really 
agrees with the Hammills and Manns and Keir 
Hardies; but he has an unfortunate knack of leading 
other people to suppose that he does, and thereby he 
is doing the gravest possible disservice to the cause 
of Liberalism.—From St. Petersburg I hear accounts 
of the great activity which has been shown by the 
Prince of Wales during his visit to the Russian 
capital, and of the zeal with which he has associated 
himself with those who are seeking to bring about a 
better understanding between this country and 
Russia. He could not possibly employ his great 
influence in a more useful or beneficent field. It 
is rather unfortunate, however, that so early in the 
movement for this new union of hearts Russia should 
come to us with an appeal for money. This fact 
gives the cynic too much room for the venting of his 
characteristic humour. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Diggle has shown more wisdom 
than his friends credited him with, and has declined 
to appear as a candidate for the chairmanship of the 
new School Board. This probably does not betoken 
any desire on his part to put an end to the contro- 
versies of the last three years, though I am not 
surprised that Mr. Riley, with great simplicity, 
declares in a letter to the Times that he is weary of 
those controversies and longs for peace. Still Mr. 
Diggle’s retirement from the chair is a distinct 
acknowledgment of the true lesson taught by the 
recent elections, and it ought to be received in a 
favourable spirit by the Liberals on the Board. I 
am afraid it is impossible to say very much in 
favour of the chairman whom the Church party 
propose to nominate. Lord George Hamilton is a 
very narrow Tory, whose pronounced views are not 
softened by any particular regard for the feelings of 
his political opponents. But he is free from any 
direct connection with the Diggleite tactics of the 
last three years, and it ought not to be impossible 
for the Liberals to work with him. At all events 
things are looking distinctly brighter than they did 
a few weeks ago, and it may be hoped that some- 
thing may yet be done to redeem the damaged 
character of the London School Board.—The Times 
has at last been aroused to a knowledge of the 
terrible crimes in Asia Minor, the exposure of which 
has hitherto been left chiefly to the Daily News and 
the Constantinople correspondent of THE SPEAKER. 
It is clear that very serious events are on the carpet 
in that part of the world, and we may soon have an 
opportunity of putting our new understanding with 
Russia to a very practical test.—To-day the talk at 
the clubs is all of parish meetings when politics are 
mentioned at all. It is really amusing to discover 
how many men who have hitherto regarded all 
public business as something entirely beyond their 
sphere are being drawn into the vortex by the 
opening of this new sphere of activity. 

Wednesday.—It seems rather a far cry from the 
Armenian Question to the Brigg election; but judg- 
ing by several communications I have received of late 
there is a closer connection between the two than 
might have been supposed. At all events I have a 
letter from an eminent Liberal friend in which he 
tells me that he has been asked to go to the Brigg 
division to speak against the Liberal candidate, on 
the ground that Lord Kimberley has not shown him- 
self in earnest with respect to the sufferings of the 
Armenians. For my own part, I do not believe in 
Lord Kimberley’s want of earnestness. But he is 
rather inclined to stick to old official formulas, and 
has not perhaps learned to measure Turkish promises 
at their true value. It would be well, therefore, that 
he should understand something of the feeling of 
horror and indignation which is being caused by the 
reports of the hideous doings in Asia Minor, and of 
the eagerness of a very large section both of Liberals 
and Conservatives to see some decided action taken 
by Her Majesty's Government. The Turk can be 
made to move if sufficient pressure is brought to bear 
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upon him, and England and Russia together ought 
certainly to be able to rouse him from his accustomed 
apathy. At all events, it is only fair to say that the 
Armenian Question is assuming a form in which it will 
be impossible for the Foreign Office to treat it lightly. 
—A curious story has reached me as to the state of 
things in the high places of the Unionist party. I do 
not pretend to be able to vouch for its accuracy ; 
but I give it as I have heard it. It is to the effect 
that there has been much searching of heart of late 
among the Opposition as to the position of the 
Liberal Unionists in the event of the Unionist party 
having a majority at the next General Election, and 
that the conclusion which has finally been arrived 
at is that the Liberal Unionist party will have to 
choose between absorption in the Tory party and 
exclusion from the next Tory Government. In short, 
if the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain wish 
to have office, the sun once more shines upon the 
political confederation to which they belong, they 
will have to follow Mr. Goschen’s example, and enter 
Downing Street by the portals of the Carlton Club. 
So runs the tale, and I am not surprised to learn 
that the attitude which is thus assigned to the old 
Tories has caused extreme irritation among their 
Liberal or ex-Liberal allies..-Great sympathy is felt 
everywhere with Colonel Saunderson, M.P., whose 
name appears in so sad a connection in this 
morning’s papers. Despite the excessive and un- 
mannerly violence of speech in which Colonel 
Saunderson indulges in his public utterances, he 
is very popular in private, even among his own 
opponents; and there will be but one feeling of 
sorrow at the tragical news of to-day. 

Thursday.—The paragraph which appeared in 
the papers yesterday, stating that “an attempt was 
to be made to persuade” Mr. Gladstone to go to the 
South of Europe with Mr. Armitstead, is slightly at 
variance with the facts. I believe it has already 
been arranged that Mr. Gladstone will visit Cannes 
after Christmas as the guest of Lord Rendel. Wheh 
he has concluded that visit, it is highly probable 
that he will spend a further period in the South in 
the company of Mr. Armitstead, though no place of 
sojourn has yet been decided upon.—The speeches 
of last night—those of Lord Spencer, Mr. Fowler, 
and Mr. Balfour—all bore on the question of the 
House of Lords—a notable proof of the folly of those 
who talked of the movement against the Peers as a 
ridiculous fizzle. Every day shows that this subject 
of controversy is gaining an increased hold upon the 
popular imagination. It is, indeed, difficult to keep 
alive the interest in any other question, whilst this 
remains in its present state-——-The return of the 
Prince of Wales to London to-day was not made the 
subject of any very noticeable demonstration. There 
was a goodly crowd, and it cheered the Prince 
heartily ; but it certainly was not such a numerous 
body as might have been expected, or as would 
probably have been seen if it had not been made 
known in the clubs that His Royal Highness was 
anxious that there should be no special demonstra- 
tion on his return home. 

Friday.—Lord Kimberley’s speech at the dinner 
of that excellent institution, the Eighty Club, will 
do something to soften the anger of the friends of 
Armenia, at what they regard as the “ official cal- 
lousness” of the Foreign Office. As I have said 
already, I do not believe in the existence of this 
official callousness. But'a storm is brewing, and 
Ministers will be well advised if they take early and 
vigorous action. We have chosen to undertake a 
grave moral responsibility with regard to the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the Turkish Empire, and woe 
betide the Government that failed to realise that 
fact!—What a delicious portrait of himself was 
drawn by Mr. Diggle in his speech yesterday. I 
should imagine that even Mr. Riley must have felt 
ashamed of his confederate as he listened to that 
impudent display of bounce, brag, and intolerance 
with which the ex-Chairman of the Board sought to 
cover his retreat. But, happily, the substantial fact 





remains that Mr. Diggle and his friends, with all 
their self-assurance, have had to make practical 
acknowledgment of the fact that it was they who 
were defeated at the polls two weeks ago. 








TWO GERMAN PARLIAMENTS. 





N the 23rd of February, 1811, there met in the 
old Palace of Berlin sixty-four members of 
what then was designated a representative gather- 
ing of the nation. King Frederic William III. was 
on the throne, the father of William L., first Emperor 
of Germany. That famous Parliament of 1811 was 
the beginning of Constitutional government in 
Prussia. It met to ratify a Reform Bill which 
swept away nearly the whole feudal system, and 
it is identified with the modern German Constitu- 
tional safeguards—above all, the equality of all 
Germans before the law. 

In our day we think that a Parliament is called 
for the purpose of first discussing and then voting 
upon a proposed law. Not so the Prussian of 1811. 
The most absolute monarch selected his own M.P.’s, 
and called them together, not before, but after he 
had made his Reform Bill a law. The sixty-four 
representatives of the nation were invited to the 
Berlin Palace, not to oppose the Bill, but to be 
afforded every opportunity of becoming familiar 
with its purpose, and to be instructed in the best 
way of making it popular amongst the people at 
large. A Bill prepared in this way is usually one 
hostile to the people, yet in this instance the King 
of Prussia imposed upon his first Parliament a 
measure more radical and popular than was dreamed 
of by any practical German of that day, for the 
makers of this great Bill were Stein and Har- 
denberg. 

In 1884 I was reminded of this Bill as I stood 
in the cold rain of a dingy day in November while 
the venerable William I. laid the foundation-stone 
of the beautiful and noble pile which is now the 
German Imperial Parliament. The Minister who 
represented the Constitutional forms of the nation 
was Bismarck. I had hoped that for once he would 
have appeared in the dress of a citizen, to mark the 
significance of the ceremony he was assisting at. 
But no; in he stalked with brass helmet, cuirassier 
breast-plate and clanking sword. Even the Speaker 
of the House had equipped himself in a shabby 
volunteer-militia dress, with helmet and sword. 
The members looked like waiters out of a job as 
they stood meekly aside with hands in white gloves 
folded before them—all dressed as fordinner. Stein 
and Hardenberg served the people under forms of 
autocracy. Bismarck, with the outward signs of 
universal suffrage, laboured to make of Germany a 
vast camp of uniformed and pliant officials. 

PoUuLTNEY BIGELOW. 








THE EXPLOITATION OF CRIME. 





HE Press is coming in for a remarkable deal of 
lecturing in these days. From Count Kalnoky 

to Lord Rosebery, it seems now quite the fashion for 
European statesmen to warn us of its misdemeanours 
in the domain of foreign affairs, and the Press, on the 
hint—with that amiability which is one of its most 
pronounced but least appreciated qualities—has 
taken to lecturing itself. We can imagine what a 
tide of moral reflection and reproof will be set flow- 
ing apropos of another of its pernicious aspects 
when the blackmailing investigation now going on 
in Paris comes to a conclusion. One hesitates, in 
presence of all this fault-finding, to come for- 
ward with another indictment against the great 
institution. But the truth after all is that the 
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Press, which has been but mewing its mighty 
youth so far, is only now coming to a conscious- 
ness of its tremendous power—power which is to 
increase and multiply as we advance into the 
future—and it is well, if much evil is to be averted, 
that it should also begin to take earnest notice of its 
responsibilities. We shall go on, therefore, with our 
criticism. The present week has presented a note- 
worthy illustration of a practice to which we have 
long felt the attention of all that is serious in the 
world of journalism ought to be given. Perhaps the 
Journalists’ Institute would consider the matter. 
We allude to the practice of what may be called 
the exploitation of criminals and crime. 

Public executions were done away with because 
they were found to be a demoralising spectacle. 
Instead of inspiring a wholesome terror, they were 
found to have a contrary effect. The sight of 
this brutal and lethal process, the killing of 
@ man, blunted and degraded the sensibilities, 
and stirred up an unwholesome excitement in 
the breasts of those classes whom it most con- 
cerned, which conduced to imitation rather than 
abhorrence of crime. Consequently it was wisely 
resolved to have executions carried out privately 
within the prisons. Now within the past few years 
the Press has added this to its other delinquencies 
—it has worse than defeated the object of the law in 
making executions private. Whenever a “ sensa- 
tional ” murderer—one in whom its own exploitation 
has excited a morbid interest—is to pay the penalty 
of his crime, the Press assembles an immeasurably 
larger audience under the scaffold than was possible 
under the old system, and, through the eyes of 
its privileged reporters, gives them a far closer view 
of the hideous scene. The mass of the crowd at a 
public execution only saw and heard from a distance. 
Nowadays, by paying a halfpenny to a little boy in 
the street, every man, woman, and child who wishes 
may enter the condemned cell with the executioner 
and accompany him with his victim on to the very 
drop. Every minute detail that can clarify the 
imagination and fix it with microscopic gaze on 
what is taking place, far more effectually than if 
the public were bodily present, is exhibited by the 
public’s proxy, the graphic reporter. The culprit 
is shown faltering before the procession starts, asking 
for brandy, and seeking to be assured if death will 
be painless; attention is called to his twitching 
hands, his glassy eye, his collar unbuttoned at the 
back, to the brass eyelet of the noose, the warder 
standing on the black-painted board across the drop 
—we beg our readers’ pardon for this enumeration, 
but it is necessary to illustrate what we mean, 
and at that it is only partial. Not a motion, not 
a word, not a sight, not any horrible sound is 
omitted which can help to bring the loathsome spec- 
tacle realistically before the mind. On Wedunes- 
day afternoon and evening, after Read’s execution, 
the streets of London simply reeked of the gallows. 
To pass through them, to see the placards of the 
evening papers with their big letters, to hear the 
newsboys shouting, to see the thousands on the 
footways, in the omnibuses and railway trains, 
eagerly devouring these details—nothing sells the 
evening papers like such news—was a sickening ex- 
perience. The same was to be witnessed in every 
big city in the kingdom. It is absurd to pretend 
that executions are any longer private, since the half- 
penny evening press has grown soenterprising. The 
crowds which used to assist at them are simply 
multiplied a thousand-fold. Read's execution was wit- 
nessed by a multitude of about three million people, 
male and female, each of whom had an equally good 
view. 

It is tenable, therefore, that whatever evil was 
found to have been done formerly by public execu- 
tions is not only done still, but done on a far larger 
scale through the agency of the Press. But report- 
ing the execution is only the last and, perhaps, the 
least injurious stage in the process of exploitation. 
There is first the writing-up of the crime itself, 





then the sensationalising—if we may use that word 
—of the trial, and then the glorification of the 
criminal. During the trial of this very man 
Read the enterprise of the halfpenny newspaper 
was at its wildest. We remember complaining 
of the placards, “Mrs. Ayriss in Tears,” ete., 
with which the streets were made offensive. One 
paper boasted—-for competition is desperate—of the 
system of flash signals and carrier-pigeons by which 
it managed to secure news of the verdict a few 
minutes before anyone else. Another bragged, and is 
still bragging, of the hundreds of thousands by which 
its circulation was increased through thistrial. It is 
undoubtedly the fact, and it is one of not very cheer- 
ing significance, that the halfpenny papers live chiefly 


by their reports of gambling and crime. Next toa 


big murder, a big race-meeting is their chief form of 
godsend. When the murderer is condemned, he is 
forthwith made an object of sympathy or admira- 
tion. If he protests his innocence, he is said not to 
have had a fair trial, if he admits his guilt, ex- 
tenuating circumstances are found for him; and 
poets, ex-policemen, and morbid avd sentimental 
people of all kinds, including the culprit’s rela- 
tions and his victim’s relations, fill columns of 
correspondence, and keep the paper supplied with 
materials for sensational placards for weeks. Should 
the culprit himself write a letter to a friend, the 
document is seized on as a prize more precious than 
the message of a Laureate. One paper got hold of 
some letters of Read's, and actually copyrighted 
them, giving permission, however, to other papers to 
quote extracts from them, on condition of their 
mentioning the name of the fortunate copyrighter. 
The murderer’s life in prison is faithfully bulletined. 
His epicurean tastes in buttered sandwiches and 
roast mutton, his intellectual prowess, his wit, his 
agnosticism, his views on literature and the drama 
—it is all admiringly recorded day by day. 

Medical men, sociologists—indeed, all who intelli- 
gently observe what is going on around them—do not 
need to be told what is the effect of this sort of thing 
on certain classes of minds. No doubt the mischief 
to some extent always existed. In a former day the 
“ Newgate Calendar,” the light reading of Mr. Fagin’s 
academy, did what newspapers do in a more enter- 
prising era. The taste for criminal literature amongst 
the ignorant is, indeed, one of the most curious of 
social phenomena—that and their tendency to make 
popular heroes of the Jack Sheppards and Dick 
Turpins of the criminal annals. But formerly 
the danger from literature was comparatively re- 
stricted. Nowadays there are few who cannot 
afford a halfpenny to buy a paper when a big 
murder is on, and there are quite as few who cannot 
read the paper. By this time it ought to be un- 
necessary to point out that reading details of crimes 
and horrors ay certain minds with an almost 
hypnotic force 6f suggestion. The pernicious effects 
of the Penny Dreadful are proverbial. After every 
sensational suicide reported largely in the papers, a 
crop of suicides takes place. Already we hear of 
some of the fruit of the exploitation of the Southend 
murder in the story that the so-called Kensington 
murder is the work of a young man of weak intellect 
whose brain had been unhinged by reading the re- 
ports of the Read trial, every detail of which he 
swallowed with avidity. Besides the effects of sug- 
gestion, or of the being familiarised with the idea of 
the crime, there are also to be reckoned with the 
effects of seeing the criminal exalted into a person 
of resounding fame. This was found to be one of 
the most dangerous features of the trials of the 
Anarchists, so that in France it is now forbidden to 
publish the portraits of such criminals, or to report 
their trials fully. In short, the modern Press has 
brought to the potential criminal two great impulses 
in addition to the impulses of passion, and the 
calculations of interest which furnish what may be 
called the natural motives of crime—namely, the 
impulse of suggestion through the vivid presentation 
before his eyes of almost every crime that happens, 
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and the impulse of vanity through the notoriety 
which the criminal may nowadays attain. 

We submit that these facts call for a more effec- 
tive consideration from newspaper men than they 
have yet received. The Press is undoubtedly one of 
the most potent agencies of modern life for the en- 
lightenment and refinement of the masses; but it 
cannot take too many precautions against the danger 
of its influence for evil growing in an even greater 
proportion than its influence for good. 








THE NEW MAN. 


—ec 2 —_ 


it an exquisitely appointed boudoir a young man 

of pallid aspect was stretched on luxurious 
cushions of a delicate mauve tint, with one emaciated 
hand limply holding a blue pencil, while the other 
was stretched ever and anon in quest of a gold 
vinaigrette, which he applied to his diaphanous 
nostrils. He was writing with the aid of a blotting- 
pad daintily perfumed and richly lacquered; but 
the progress of composition was slow. Something 
harassed his mind, for a gem-like tear rolled now 
and then down his cheek, and he uttered broken 
exclamations in a very high-pitched voice. 

“My head .. . my poor head! . . . Is it my head 
or my heart that is most affected? ... Alas, I can- 
not drive the chariot of the sun this morning... . 
This dreadful news I must impart to an expectant 
world drowns my soul in sorrow. . . . What a spec- 
tacle is duty tearing the heart-strings! Who will 
liken the vulgar Spartan boy, with the fox eating 
his vitals, to the chronicler of fashion bidding a 
last adieu to the pride of his life?” 

He took up a sheet of cream-laid note-paper 
thickly embossed with a gold monogram, and read this 
fateful decree: “ The nursery-pin is not likely to be 
worn this winter with the red Norfolk scarf.” Then he 
rose with difficulty, drawing his quilted satin dressing- 
gown more closely round his feeble frame. Looking 
fixedly at himself in a Venetian mirror hanging on 
a tapestried wall, he removed the red scarf slowly 
from his neck, and held the jewelled nursery-pin for 
& moment with trembling fingers. Then from an 
escritoire covered with cloisonné work he drew a 
small drawer, in which reposed many emblems of 
bygone glories. There were rings of various kinds, 
studs and solitaires of different patterns, a bangle or 
two, several fantastic buttons, a collection of gold 
chains; and on the drawer, in letters formed by 
small brilliants of the purest water, shone the legend 
— Not worn now.” 

He gazed into the drawer, and the gem-like tears 
fell fast. Women, he thought, keep old letters and 
weep over them ; locks of hair have been known to 
stir emotion in the stoniest bosom; but here, in this 
drawer, was his heart’s blood, wrung from him by 
the inexorable destiny which prescribes our orna- 
ments and the cut of our garments from year to 
year. The grim old hag with the shears, who 
severs the thread of our mortal tether, is not more 
obdurate. 

_Then with a sigh which almost snapped some- 
thing internal he dropped the nursery-pin into its 
splendid sarcophagus, and tottered back to the 
cushions and the cream-laid paper. 

“What desolation,” he murmured, “this will 
spread through Pall Mall when my column of ‘Club 
Chatter’ is read to-morrow by sad young eyes! To 
tiink that with this blue pencil I make man happy 
with golden visions of fresh triumphs in haber- 
dashery, or crush him with the thunderbolt which 
strikes death to his dearest fancy in scarf-pins! 
Emperors never knew such cares as mine!.... 
Perhaps a little nap now will recruit my exhausted 
nerves.” He sniffed weakly at the vinaigrette, and 
slumbered. 

A few moments later the door opened, and there 
entered as strapping a specimen of young woman- 





hood as ever rejoiced the eye. She wore a bicycle 
costume, which set off admirably the muscular 
suppleness of her figure, and she wore, moreover, an 
air of decision as of one who bears the heritage of 
a ruling sex. When she beheld the sleeper on his 
cushions, she smiled, and the smile, which showed a 
fine set of vigorous teeth, was both pitying and 
caressing. 

“Poor Bertie!” she said; “worn out by the 
fatigues of an oracle on fashions for men! And 
there was a time, generations ago, when women 
looked after the fashions, and men made the laws! 
What a funny world it must have been! But history 
shows us, as I said in my election address last week, 
that as woman grew masculine, mar became feminine, 
till, at a critical moment, our sex snatched the reins 
of the universe from the palsied hands which—well, 
which now write ‘Club Chatter’ with a blue 
pencil!” 

As she stooped to pick up the cream-laid ukase, 
which had fallen on the floor, the movement woke 
the sleeper. He regarded her with blinking eyes 
and an expression of extreme annoyance. 

“Really, Augusta! I thought I requested you 
never to come into my boudoir when you had been 
smoking?” 

“So sorry, old boy,” she said cheerily. “ Quite 
forgot I had smoked two of Lottie Silver’s strong 
Manillas. You see, Bertie, a Minister cannot manage 
her party as she manages her husband. She has to 
have long chats with the Chief Whip, and Lottie is 
the most inveterate smoker I know. There’s trouble 
ahead, moreover. Selina Tabbychere means mischief, 
and squalls are brewing below the gangway.” 

“ My dear Augusta,” said Bertie peevishly, “ you 
know that, if possible, I hate politics more than 
tobacco. I don’t care how you misgovern the 
country as long as you keep me wholly uninformed 
on the subject. And just now I am very much 
unstrung. The nursery-pin is gone!” 

“ Dearest!” exclaimed Augusta with real concern ; 
“and I made you so nice and comfortable before I 
went out this morning. Is it pricking you?” She 
began to pat him on the chest. “Do you feel it any- 
where, darling ?” 

“Upon my word, Augusta, you are most incon- 
siderate. I am not pinned together like a baby! 
Your head is always running on your nasty elections 
and things, and you never think of the lovely nursery- 
pin I wore with my red Norfolk scarf!” 

“Darling boy, how selfish of me! Of course, I 
remember it quite well. And you have had to give 
it up because the fashion must change! But you 
wore it only one season, and I have had this bicycle 
costume three years! Well, men must have their 
caprices, and I am sure nobody looks so nice as my 
Bertie when he is well dressed.” And she kissed him 
fondly. 

“ But, Augusta, you don’t take sufficient interest 
in my ‘Club Chatter.’ The boys at the Receding 
Chins will be staggered when they learn that the 
nursery-pin has gone out. Algy Mannikin gave 
fifty guineas for a new one only last week.” 

“But haven’t you any consolation for Algy?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Bertie, taking up the pad and 
the blue pencil. “Now, do sit still a moment, 
Augusta, and I'll tell you something really interest- 
ing. To begin with, there’s a new and delicate 
shade of trousering coming in. And coloured waist- 
coats! Just think, Augusta! Faint blue and dark 
tan with a frock-coat! Isn't it sweet?” 

“Yes, dear, yes,” said his wife abstractedly. 
“But I am alittle worried about Tabbychere. She 
says she won't stand a Peeress-Premier, and I am 
thinking of taking a coronet.” 

“ Augusta!” he cried, clapping his hands, “ you 
have a brilliant idea at last! A coronet! It’s 
a perfect inspiration!” 

He grasped the blue pencil with unwonted 
vigour, and wrote rapidly, repeating the words 
aloud : “I am glad to say there is every prospect of 
coronets becoming fashionable this winter. They 
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will be woven in silk of the most brilliant hues on 
the upper surface of the shirt-cuff.” 

“What do you say?” asked Augusta, rousing 
herself from a reverie. “Coronets on shirt-cuffs! 
You really don’t propose to put this nonsense into 
your * Club Chatter !’” 

“Nonsense, Augusta! How can you?” he said, 
the gem-like tears trembling on his eye-lashes. 

“ Herbert, I allow you to write this twaddle just 
to occupy your time and keep you out of mischief. 
But I will not let you bring ridicule on me, and on 
the party. What would Tabbychere say? She 
would write a lampoon in her paper, with the 
refrain— 


‘I want to have a coronet, and wear it on my cuff.’ 


I should be laughed out of public life.” 

But Bertie was now weeping convulsively. “ You 
are a hard-hearted woman,” he sobbed; “and you 
d—don’t 1—love me!” 

“Don’t be silly!” she said, patting him on the 
head. “ Now come for a drive with me in the dog- 
cart, and I'll drop you at the Receding Chins.” 

“ C-can’t we do a little shopping f-first?” 

“ Ah, Bertie, Bertie, you will ruin me with finery! 
Never mind—come along, and I'll stand you a new 
hat, and as many gloves as you like.” 

“ Dear Augusta!” he murmured, laying his head 
on her manly shoulder. 








AUTUMN MUSIC, 





XCEPT from May to July, when, at the Royal 
Opera, French, German, and Italian works are 
played every night, music of the artistic kind can be 
heard in London only at concerts; and these, in the 
absence of high-class operatic performances, do cer- 
tainly abound. The present autumn, moreover, has 
witnessed the strange phenomenon of pianists mak- 
ing their first appearance at a time when they are 
no more looked for than are swallows in the depth of 
winter. Such a one is Herr Sauer, who, on making 
his first appearance in London, calmly announced his 
introductory recital as the first of eight. The first 
recital was not well attended; but the pianist 
played so well, that the second was crowded; and 
the Sauer recitals have now become one of the 
chief features of the autumn musical season. 
Herr Sauer plays neither in the lamb-like style of 
Pachmann, nor in the leonine fashion of the 
late Rubinstein. He neither raises his hands 
to his eyes after making an effective stroke, or 
before coming down with a crash upon the key- 
board, nor does he wear long hair. , An ordinary- 
looking man, but an extraordinarily fine player ; 
fully and subtly familiar with all the mysteries and 
secrets of his difficult art, and equally capable of the 
most delicate and of the most powerful kinds of ex- 
pression. His gradations of tone are the result, not 
only of fine manipulation, but of ardent passion and 
tender feeling. His octave passages are as easily 
and as firmly executed as though he were playing 
single notes; and, highest merit of all, he plays to 
bring out the meaning of the music—not to exhibit 
the brilliancy and power of the executant. He has 
not, like Paderewski, a magnetic power over his 
audience, but he plays well enough to ensure the 
approbation of all who care for thoroughly artistic 
playing. 

The concerts given at Queen’s Hall by Herr 
Mottl, with the assistance of Herr Siegfried Wagner, 
were as fine as any ever given—finer, perhaps, than 
the admirable concerts of Herr Richter, but, if so, 
only because the two younger of the three con- 
ductors had at their disposal a more numerous 
orchestra. Herr Mottl, before directing last year’s 
Bayreuth Festival, was known only as the conductor 
at the Carlsruhe Opera House, where the orchestra 
may be ranked as on a par with the celebrated one 





at the Opera House of Munich. Herr Siegfried 
Wagner, son of the mighty Richard, will always be 
remembered in the history of music by the beautiful 
and romantic “ Siegfried Idyll,” composed in memory 
of ths child’s birth by his overjoyed father. The 
chief interest in connection with these concerts was 
the conducting of Herr Siegfried Wagner, who, we 
regret to say—without being left-handed—directed 
the orchestra with his left hand. His beat, all the 
same, is supple and expressive. The orchestra 
follows him, and his readings are for the most part 
traditional—which is surely far better than wanton 
originality. 

The Symphony Concerts—now moved from the 
St. James’s to the Queen’s Hall—maintain their 
reputation, as does also their conductor, Mr. Hen- 
schel. This many-talented musician was eminent as 
a vocalist and as a composer before he ever took the 
baton in hand; and he not only thoroughly under- 
stands the music, vocal and instrumental, that he 
directs, but seems, moreover, to possess an instinctive 
feeling for the duties of the orchestral chief. Not, 
perhaps, the finest, but in some respects the most in- 
teresting, of the works he has recently produced is the 
overture to the opera of Hiinsel und Gretel, performed 
successively at two Symphony Concerts. Hinsel und 
Gretel is the work of a German composer, now some 
fifty years of age, who, after more than thirty years 
of assiduous study and labour, produced the work 
in question. That Herr Humperdinck has acted 
as musical preceptor to Herr Siegfried Wagner is 
at once in his favour. Buta stronger point on his 
behalf is that he writes charming music. Héinsel 
und Gretel is a child’s story set to music in the most 
Wagnerian style. This alone ought to prepossess 
everyone. But the Wagnerianism of Herr Humper- 
dinck consists chiefly in the flowing, continuous style 
of his melody, the melody itself being by no means 
absent from his music. In Germany this opera is 
now meeting with the same success that was ob- 
tained three years ago by La Cavalleria Rusticana 
in Italy, Germany, and Austria. It is already being 
studied in English, and it will be produced for the 
first time in London at Daly’s Theatre on the 26th 
of this month. 

It is satisfactory to know, in connection with 
the Symphony Concerts, that the Symphony or- 
chestra is to be made a permanent one, under Mr. 
Henschel's direction, for London and the Provinces. 
The players will have the great advantage of work- 
ing together—under the direction of the same 
excellent conductor—not from week to week during 
particular seasons, but continuously throughout the 
year. The success of such an enterprise as this is 
beyond question. 








THE NEW ERA IN TROY. 





Troy Town, Wednesday, December 5th, 1894. 
Y DEAR Mr. EpIToR,— 

You are anxious, I know, to hear 

how everything went off last night; and I 
am catching the earliest post to inform you 
that from a social point of view our Parish Meeting, 
down herein Troy, was a complete success. Consider- 
ing that it fell at a time of year when the people as a 
rule are saving up for Christmas, I hardly think that 
the Chairman stretched a point when he said “ This 
evening will make its mark on the history of Eng- 
land.” Indeed, some feeling of the sort possessed us 
when we met, a few days before, and agreed in view 
of the coming era of Self-government by the People 
to postpone the usual Tuesday-evening carol-practice 
for the occasion. And Iam told this morning that 
the imminence of the sacred season had a sensibly 
pacific influence upon the counsels of our neighbours 
at Treneglos. The parishioners there are mostly 
engaged in dairy-farming, and party feeling runs 
high. But while eggs fetch 2d. apiece (as they do, 
about Christmas) there will always be a temptation 
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to give even the most unmarketable specimens the 
benefit of any doubt. 

We were at first a good deal annoyed on finding 
that the Act allowed Troy but eleven Parish Coun- 
cillors. We have never had less than sixty-five on 
our Regatta Committee, and we had believed Local 
Self-Government to be at least as important. This 
was argued out at some length last night, and the 
Chairman admitted at last that we had reason on 
our side. His instructions, however, were definite, 
and he could not (as he put it) fly in the face of 
legislation. It was partly to mark our sense of the 
iniquity of the thing that seventy-two nomination 
papers were handed in for the eleven places. In 
another matter we worked round the intention of 
the Act more successfully. With your leave, Mr. 
Editor, we have never been able to understand your 
opposition to public-houses as places of meeting. It 
implies a distrust of the people. Our Regatta Com- 
mittee always takes the public-houses in turn. It 
isn’t as if we got drunk here in Troy—if we did, you 
might cut down our Councillors from twelve to none, 
and serve us right; but a glass of grog makes busi- 
ness work suent, and we would as soon think of 
inaugurating an era—you admit it is an era—without 
it, as of launching a ship without cracking a bottle 
on her stem. So we asked the Chairman, and, finding 
there was no law to prevent us, we ordered in half- 
a-dozen trays from the “ Sailor’s Return,” across the 
way. The Vicar, who is a particular man about his 
food and drink, pulled out a vesuvius and a bottle of 
methylated spirits, and boiled his kettle in the ante- 
room. 

Well, there we were sitting in the Town-hall, as 
merry as grigs, each man with his glass, and fit for any 
amount of self-government. And the Chairman—Mr. 
Tippet, the upholsterer—got up and briefly explained 
the business of the meeting. He said the Parish 
Councils Act was a charter of liberty making us all 
citizens of our own parish. “ We had met to choose 
eleven good men and true to administer the parish 
business for the coming year, or to nominate as 
many good men and true as we pleased. If more 
than eleven were nominated ”—this was foclishness, 
for he could see there was hardly a man in the room 
that hadn’t a nomination-paper in his hand—“ he 
would ask for a show of hands, and any candidate 
defeated upon this might demand a poll. He hoped 
we would vote to-night in no spirit of sectarian 
or partisan bitterness, but as impartial citizens 
jealous only for the common-weal; at the same time 
he was not in favour of letting down the Squira— 
Sir Felix Felix-Williams—too easily. 

So we handed up our nomination papers, and 
while the Chairman and overseers were checking 
them off by the register, Old Matthew Johns got upon 
his legs. 

He said that as long as he could remember—man 
and boy—he had always practised carols in that very 
Town-hall upon the first Tuesday in December. The 
Vicar—as soon as he had done boiling the kettle in 
the next room— would come in and confirm his words. 
The practices were held on the first Tuesday in 
December, and on each successive Tuesday until St. 
Thomas’s Day, when they had one extra. If St. 
Thomas's Day fell on a Tuesday, then the extra prac- 
tice would be on Wednesday. He had received no 
notice of the change. 

Thomas Tripconey rose and explained that at a 
meeting held last Saturday, the singers had agreed 
to postpone the first practice in view of Local Self- 
Government. Mr. Johns had been present and had 
not objected. 

George William Oke—a blockmaker, who had 
never sung a carol or attended a practice in his life— 
stood up and said, rather unnecessarily, that this was 
the first he'd heard of it. 

Old Matthew Johns, answering Mr. Tripconey, 
admitted that he might have been present at the 
meeting on Saturday. But he was deaf, as every- 
body knew—and Mr. Tripconey no less than the 
rest—and hadn't heard a word of what was said. 





If he had, he should have objected. But, deaf or 
not deaf, he still took a delight in singing; and, if 
only as a matter of principle, he was going to sing 
“God rest you, merry gentlemen,” then and there. 
He was an old man, and they might turn him out if 
they liked ; but he warned them it would be brutal, 
and might lead to a summons. 

Well, the Chairman was making a long business 
of the nomination papers, so just to pass the 
time we let the old man sing. It seemed churlish, 
too, not to join in the chorus; and by-and-by the 
whole meeting was singing with a will. We sang 
“Tidings of Comfort and Joy,” and “I saw Three 
Ships,” and the Cherry-tree Carol, and “ Dives and 
Lazarus.” We had come to that verse where Dives 
is carried off to sit on the serpent’s knee, when 
the Chairman rose and said that only five of the 
nomination papers were spoilt, and he declared 
sixty-seven ladies and gentlemen to be duly 
nominated. We all pricked up our ears at the 
word “ladies.” However, there turned out to be 
one lady only; and when the Chairman read 
out her name, her husband—a naval pensioner, 
William Carbines—stood up and explained that he 
had only meant it for a joke upon the old woman, 
just to give her a start, and he hoped it would go no 
further. This seemed fair and natural enough; but 
the Chairman said if Mrs. Carbines wished to with- 
draw her name she had better do so at once by word 
of mouth. So Carbines had to run home and fetch 
her. While he was gone we finished “ Dives and 
Lazarus.” 

In five minutes’ time back came Carbines, followed 
by Mrs..Carbines, who announced— in a rich brogue— 
that since her man had conspired to put this fool’s 
trick upon her, why now she would stand, begob! 
“Arrah now, people, people, and a gay man he'll 
look houlding the babby, while I’m afther super- 
inthendin’ the Parush!” So the Chairman declared 
her duly nominated. It will surprise me if she does 
not head the poll on the 17th. 

The Chairman now invited us to interrogate the 
candidates, if we wished. By this time we were 
getting pretty well into the way of self-government, 
and all enjoying it amazingly. Of course our lady 
candidate, Mrs. Carbines, had the first few questions; 
but these were mostly jocular and domestic, and I 
am bound to say the lady gave as good as was 
brought. The only sensible question came from Old 
Matthew Johns, who asked if she believed in the 
ballot. For his part he had never given a vote for 
anybody since Forster brought in the ballot in 
*seventy-one. He favoured peace and quiet; and he 
liked to walk up to the hustings and give his vote, 
and hear ‘em say, “ Well done!” or “ You old 
scoundrel!” as the case might be. He didn’t mind 
being called “ a ——— old scoundrel,” provided it was 
said to him by a gentleman who weighed his words, 
Since Forster brought in ballot he had always gone 
to the poll regular. He always took his paper and 
wrote opposite the names: “ Shan’t say a word. Got 
my living to get. Yours obediently, Matthew Johns” 
—and would advise everybody else to do the same. 

After him, Renatus Hansombody, carpenter, rose 
at the back of the hall and announced that he had a 
question to put to the Doctor. The Doctor, by the 
way, is one of the most popular of the candidates. 

“T should like,” said Mr. Hansombody, “to ask 
the Doctor if he will kindly explain to the company 
Clauses 5, 6, and 13 of the new Act?” 

The Chairman protested that this would occupy 
more time than the meeting had to spare. 

“In that case,” said Mr. Hansombody, “I will 
confine myself to a test question. The Act provides 
that the Chairman of a Parish Meeting is to be 
elected by the Meeting. Now suppose the votes for 
two gentlemen are equal. In such acase what would 





the Doctor advise? For until you have a Chairman 
elected, there is no Chairman to give a casting vote.” 

The Doctor thought that, since we had long ago 
elected a Chairman by acclamation, the question was 
superfluous. 
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“ And you call him a straightforward man!” Mr. 
Hansombody exclaimed, turning round on the Meet- 
ing. “ What I say is, are we to have pusillanimity 
in our first Parish Council? What I say is, that a 
gentleman who gives a working man such an answer 
to such a question——” 

At this point the door opened and a shrill voice 
asked, “ Is Hansombody here?” 

“T am here,” said Hansombody, “to expose im- 
postors!” 

“ Because if so, he must please come home at 
once. Mrs. Hansombody’s cryin’-out!” 

“T always said,” remarked Old Matthew Johns, 
“that this cussed Act would scare half the women 
in the Parish before their time.” 

“ Beggin’ your pard'n, Doctor,” said Mr. Hansom- 
body : “I'll have to ask you to step along with me. 
I'd no notion——” The two political opponents left 
the room together. 

The Chairman rose as the door closed behind 
them. “I think,” he said, “ this should be a lesson 
to us to accept the Act in the spirit in which it was 
given. If nobody else wishes to ask a question, I 
will now take a show of hands: but I warn you all 
it'll be a dreary business.” 

At this, the first hint of dreariness, the company 
rose, drained their glasses, and made for the door, 
leaving the sixty-six remaining candidates to vote 
for themselves. 


“ Well,” Mr. Tripconey said to me, as we stood in 
the street ; “so far, this here Parish Meeting might 
be like any other Parish Meeting in the Kingdom!” 

I doubted, but did not contradict him. 

“There's one thing,” he added; “Ironmonger 
Loveday has laid in a whole stock of sixpenny fire- 
balloons for to-night: and there isn’t a breath of 
wind. His boy’s very clever with the scissors and 
paste : and he’ve a-stuck a tissue-paper text on each 
—‘Suecess to the Charter of our Liberties, and 
‘Rule Britannia’ and ‘God Speed the Plough’; 
and nothing more than the sixpence charged.” 


Simple, egregious, delectable town! As I leaned 
out last night, watching the young moon and 
smoking the last pipe before bed-time, a dozen of 
these gay balloons rose from the waterside and 
drifted on the faint north wind, seaward, past my 
window. Another dozen followed, and another, 
until from one point and another of the dark shore a 
hundred balloons soared over the water, challenging 
the stars. Q. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





LITERARY MOVEMENTS. 


CRITIC so active-minded and well-informed as 
Mr. Gosse is not likely to let anything literary 
escape his notice, and it is therefore no surprise to 
discover that he is keeping his eye on the skirts of 
the departing century, and will be ready, as soon as 
ever the year 1900 has breathed its last, with a few 
choice words of mingled praise and blame. This is 
quite as it should be. We can never have too much 
criticism, either of men, books, or movements. Mr. 
Gosse’s lecture last Monday at the London Institu- 
tion, on the Literary Movement of the Century, was 
meagrely reported in the penny papers, but enough 
appeared to make it plain that he had dealt 
judiciously with his vast and unwieldly theme. 


The division of Time into Centuries was no 
doubt originally intended simply for convenience 
in counting; but so prone are we all to strife 
and contention, that we have, for the better 
breeding of disputes, invested these merely arbi- 
trary divisions with distinct moral and intellectual 
qualities, and have become partisans of one century 
rather than another. In these disputes dates are 





all-important. The partisan for the Eighteenth 
Century over its immediate successor very properly 
insists upon his right to add Burns (a man who was 
born, bred, and died within the bounds of the last 
century), as well as all that is best in Wordsworth, 
to his score. Mr. Gosse, cunningly enough, begins 
his century in 1794, and thus appropriates to his own 
use the years between 1794 and 1800, which, so he 
declares, witnessed greater and more complete 
changes in our literature than have taken place 
since. Nodoubt these six years were fat years—rich 
with performance and full of promise. Whether 
they really marked a crisis or revolution which 
came to an end in 1800—when, says Mr. Gosse, 
smooth waters were again reached—is not so 
certain. Chronology so precise is unsuitable for 
such varied and wandering emotions as go to 
make up and direct literary movements. We 
do not step out of one age into another. 
Colours mingle, hues deepen, thoughts spread, 
the strange becomes the familiar—but it all happens 
gradually, almost imperceptibly. Mr. Gosse indeed 
observes, with his accustomed shrewdness, that had 
any of us been living during those six years we 
should not have been conscious of the revolution, 
unless, so one newspaper makes Mr. Gosse say, we 
were living in literary circles. If Mr. Gosse made 
this exception we demur to it. Literary circles are 
the last places to look for forward-reaching thoughts 
or judgments; nor were the literary circles of the 
latter end of the last century less blear-eyed than 
usual, 


Take Miss Seward, of Lichfield, for an example. 
If ever there was an inmate of a literary circle it 
was she. Miss Seward was a lady of good looks and 
wide reading. She dominated her society, flirted her 
fan, wrote her poetry, and her remains were edited 
by Sir Walter Scott. Wherever she went she 
was received with rapture; whatever she said was 
heard with attention. She knew her Shakespeare 
and her Milton so well that she misquotes them 
in every letter she writes, but such misquota- 
tions as hers are really proofs of familiarity. She 
likewise read her Burns, but what has she to say of 
him? Does she pitch her dear Bard of Sussex—the 
preposterous though good-natured Hayley— into the 
fire? Does she turn from the poetry of Dr. Darwin 
with loathing? Does she bid an eternal farewell to 
her favourite, F. R. C. Mundy, Esq., the author of 
“ Needwood Forest”—a poem she pronounced to be 
little inferior to either Milton’s L’ Allegro or Hayley’s 
“Triumphs of Temper”? No, indeed. She calmly 
writes: “Have you seen the poems of the Scotch 
peasant Burns? They abound with the irregular fires 
of genius whenever they describe rural scenery. ‘ 
But when he grows sentimental he haslittle thatis new, 
and his plagiarisms arenotorious.” And sheenters into 
a comparison between Burns and the wretched milk- 
woman Yearsley,and opines that thelatter has greater 
depth of thought. It is no use impatiently shrugging 
the shoulder, and protesting that Miss Seward was 
an ass. It is likely enough; but none the less was 
she a favourable specimen of the inmate of a literary 
circle. 


But if a man-inmate is insisted upon, what is to 
be said about Lord Jeffrey, at least as clever a 
fellow as any living critic? We never tire of reading 
Lord Jeffrey’s review of Wordsworth’s poetry in 
the October number of the Edinburgh Review for 
1807. It makes you rub your eyes, so amazing is 
the mixture of good sound sense and density of ap- 
prehension. The critic specially singles out for 
ridicule the “ Lines to a Daisy,” “‘The Red breast 
and the Butterfly,” the “ Ode to Duty,” the “ Ad- 
dress to the Son of Burns,’ “ Yarrow Unvisit ed,” 
“ My heart leaps up when I behold,” “ The Ode to a 
Cuckoo,” and, last of all, the famous “Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality.” ‘‘This is beyond all 
doubt the most illegible and unintelligible part of 
the publication. We can pretend to give no analysis 
or explanation of it; our readers must make out 
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what they can of the following extracts,” and then 
follows— 
**O joy that in our embers,” 


and the next thirty-eight lines, now amongst the 
most famous in our language. Nor have we any 
evidence that the literary circles of the present day 
are any wiser than their predecessors. They are 
more numerous, and therefore more difficult to esti- 
mate, than ever before; but so far as one can judge, 
their inmates are no better equipped for their parts 
than were Miss Seward, Mr. Hayley, and Lord Jeffrey, 
and as for their methods,it would be better for a 
young poet or writer to be bludgeoned after the 
fashion of Giffard than to be praised in the style of 
Mr. Grant Allen. But this is a digression. 

Mr. Gosse, as he allowed himself to be borne 
gently down the stream of time, grew so gracious 
as to speak of the genius of Harrison Ainsworth. 
Far be it from us to deny all merit to “Old St. 
Paul's’ and “ Rookwood,” but—and for this we are 
prepared to go to the stake—if Mr. Ainsworth had 
one spark of genius, Miss Seward’s poetical friends— 
Mason, Hayley, Mundy, Darwin, Miss Bowdler, and 
the rest of that glorious company —were a galaxy of 
radiant light. 


Modern literature does indeed present—to employ 
some happy words of Mr. Gosse’s own—a busy and 
vivacious scene! The busyness almost degenerates 
into bustle, and the vivacity into a mere dexterous 
agility ; but this cannot be helped. Where all are 
welcome there is sure to be a crowd. The strivings 
and contentions, the rival vanities of living authors, 
jar on the student, who cares only for what he 
(perhaps mistakenly) conceives to be the best; but 
the strife is inevitable, and, after all, it is impossible 
for any living poet to be more conceited than Words- 
worth, vainer than Byron, or more quarrelsome than 
Landor. The most troublesome and egotistical of 
authors either moves on to join the Immortals, or 
moves off to be buried and forgotten. This is the 
literary movement which most jumps with our 
humour, and happily it is noticeable in all centuries 
alike. A. B. 








REVIEWS. 


—-o—_— 
EDISON. 
Tue Lire anp INVENTIONS OF THOMAS ALva EDISON. 


BY W. K. L. Dickson and Antonia Dickson. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 


HE biographies of living men are seldom satis- 
factory, and, though the authors tell us that the 
present volume is satisfactory to Edison, we cannot 
say that we think it an exception to the rule. It is 
a fine bit of letterpress, with wide margins and two 
hundred of those photographic illustrations which 
Americans have learnt to produce so well. It is the 
result of thirteen years’ intimate association with 
Edison, and the authors were evidently furnished 
with the necessary equipment of scientific know- 
ledge. But the style! The authors are inspired 
with a sort of newspaper transcendentalism, a mix- 
ture of Emerson and the New York Herald. They 
seem to have so exhausted themselves in the search 
for epithets that they have no strength or patience 
left for plain and clear description. Open the book 
at random, and one comes across the most marvellous 
bits of unmeaning verbiage, peculiarly out of place 
in the life of a man of action. Let us try. We 
open at page 87, and we find that Edison's first 
wife “belonged to that rare order of women who 
are prepared to admit the inevitable nature of 
certain existing conditions, and who do not exact 
as a primary concession to their new-fledged dignity 
the sacrifice of all pre-marital claims.” What can it 
mean? Again, quite at random, we open at p. 259 
and we read that “to-day there is not a hamlet in 
England, however insignificant, which is not in vital 





connection with the central sources of supply” of 
electric light. The authors cannot think that every 
English hamlet enjoys the electric light. They do 
not indeed say so. But what do they say? We 
open again at p. 136, and we find that among the 
“ luminaries " who sent by the phonograph “messages 
of cordial appreciation” were “James Knowlton, 
editor of the Nineteenth Century, . . . Lord Rowton,a 
distant relative of Beaconsfield, . . . and Sir Rowland 
Prothero.” It is a pity that the authors did not 
spend in consulting the directory some of the hours 
they have wasted in selecting little-known and in- 
appropriate adjectives from the dictionary. 

No shame to them, however, if they felt a little 
overpowered with their subject. Thomas Alva Edison 
is perhaps the most marvellous and characteristic 
achievement of the American continent. The great 
things that Americans have done in literature are as 
nothing when compared with what he has done in 
applied science. The donkey-boys of Cairo know 
nothing of Harrison or Cleveland, but they brighten 
up at the name of Edison and point to the incan- 
descent lamp. He is the great American. His rest- 
less power of work, his sleepless activity, his mingled 
recklessness and shrewdness, his faculty for adapting 
things—which is quite different from adaptability— 
are all national qualities in their supreme develop- 
ment. What we may think his defects are also 
characteristic. The barbarous avidity with which 
he began reading through a library by the yard, 
his contempt for Newton's Principia and for 
mathematics—indeed, for all pure or unapplied 
science—the sharpness savouring of Wall Street 
with which he drew some of his patent-specifi- 
cations, are typical. There is a certain limitless 
originality about him which suits the land of prairies 
and Niagaras. He has invented more things at 
forty-seven than any other man ever invented in a 
whole lifetime, but he is not used up. He comes of 
mingled Scotch and Dutch origin, and on both sides 
he has the promise of long life. His great-grand- 
father lived 102 years and eight months; his grand- 
father lived 103 years; one of his aunts lived 108 
years ; his father tills the soil, at his home in Florida, 
at the age of 90. What unimaginable things may 
not Edison do before he dies! One cannot set a bar 
to the progress of such a man or of such a nation. 
One sees in his life, and that of his assistants, how 
America has gained from its mixture of races. 
Among his principal assistants are men with 
English names like Batchelor and Sheldon; Scotch 
names like Burn, and Stewart, and Gladstone; 
Irish names like Maguire, Kennelly, Hagan, and 
Logue; German names like Ott, and Wurth, and 
Kaiser. Yet they all seem to become freed of the 
restrictions of the Old Continent. Which of Edison’s 
Dutch or Scotch ancestors could have foretold that 
any descendant of theirs would make a fortune 
though wildly extravagant and absolutely unable to 
keep accounts ? 

We cannot even give the names, the barbarous 
names, of the few out of hismany inventions mentioned 
in this book, But there is one of them which deserves 
a note, and that not the less because it was never 
given a Greek name or atrial. It was Edison’s first 
patented invention, made as long ago as 1869, whiie 
he was a telegraph operator in Boston. He called it 
a vote recorder. By a simple switch and electrical 
connection the legislator was to be able to record his 
vote without leaving his place. A friend brought 
the invention before the Massachusetts Legislature. 
“ No use, Edison,” he reported, “the thing is a dead 
failure.” “ Impossible,” he replied; “I know it will 
work.” “Yes, and for that very reason it is a 
failure. It would take away the power of filibuster- 
ing, and the House would not have it if you paid 
them to use it.” The adoption of that simple inven- 
tion in the House of Commons would not merely save 
fifteen of the twenty minutes lost in divisions, but 
introduce a business spirit which is sometimes lacking. 
The removal of the division lobbies would make it 
possible for members to enjoy the luxury of open 
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windows, now denied to them. As the patent must 
long since have expired, the Treasury need not pay 
Edison a royalty. 


DR. DALE'S SERMONS. 


CHRISTIAN DocrRINE: A Serres OF Discourses. By 
R. W. Dale, LL.D., Birmingham. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

THESE sermons are excellent examples of their type, 

dignified, persuasive, masterly, rich with the treasures 

of a large experience and a singularly noble and 
thoughtful mind. The people who heard them must 
have been capable of assimilating strong meat. In 
the preface Dr. Dale tells that while still a young 
man with only the experience of a year or two as 

a preacher, he was once accosted by a then dis- 

tinguished and experienced minister thus :—* I hear 

that you are preaching doctrinal sermons to the 
congregation at Carr’s Lane: they will not stand it.” 

To which he replied, “ They will have to stand it.” 

This book shows how excellent a thing they had to 

stand, and how well they must have thriven under it. 

The works of Dr. Dale are his sermons. They have 

been most varied in their range: exegetical, like the 

lectures on the Epistles to the Hebrews and the 

Ephesians, both models of careful, scholarly, sympa- 

thetic, and illuminating exegesis; apologetical, like 

“ The Living Christ and the Four Gospels " ; practical, 

like “The Laws of Christ for Common Life”; and 

doctrinal, like the book on the Atonement and 
the volume now before us; yet in all there is a unity 
of idea and purpose. Doctrine in Dr. Dale's hands is 
not dogma, i.e., it is not the decree of synod or 
council formulated in terms that become watchwords 
of strife waged against recalcitrant persons or com- 
munities; but it is instruction in truths, discussion 
of ideas that are the very inspiration of life in rela- 
tion to the life they inspire. They are thus to him 
not formule determined from without, but truths 
verified from within. His method is to correlate 
belief with experience, to verify what is held by 
what is felt—in a word, to try religious theories 
by the test of religious life. His tendency is to 
regard whatit is the fashion to term the objective in 
religion through the subjective; and his subjective is 
not narrow and personal, but broad and human. It 
is the experience of himself and also of his people— 
the living men and women who are at once citizens 
of this world and of a higher; of the Christian 
Church, too, through its centuries and in all its saints 
and mystics. This fusion of the theoretical and 
the practical is the secret of the adaptation of these 
sermons to the people they address. In our genera- 
tion, doctrine has had a hard struggle for its life, 
ever threatened by the flowing tide of the new 
thought, and not always helped by the many 
expedients which have been tried to prevent 
its submergence. Councils and Popes have been 
invested with infallibility ; special ages and persons 
of the Church have been clothed in authority; 
worship has been made more ornate and translated 
into a specious symbolism; an idealised and un- 
actual Church has been conveniently created and 
made to claim, because of services in the past, com- 
mand over the present. But Dr. Dale’s method 
differs from all these. It is the direct appeal to the 
living religious man as to the facts and factors of his 
own experience. The very theistical argument he 
here unfolds is one that does not seek to prove that 

God is, so that men may be persuaded to believe 

in Him, but rather to explain how we do know that 

God is. He deals with the most mysterious of 

Christian doctrines in the same way ; he shows how 

the Apostles moved, through the successive stages of 

a thought which grew with the growth of their life, 

to the belief in the Incarnation, and he skilfully 

makes our experience repeat the process and confirm 
the truth of theirs. Similarly with the Holy Spirit 
and the Trinity ; they are not to him or to his people 
authenticated by Nicea or Chalcedon, but rather by 
the consciousness which craves after the inspiration 





of God and immediate and conscious relation to Him. 
But we confess that the method seems to us most 
effectual when applied to doctrines that more 
narrowly touch the conscience and experience of 
man, as in the sermonson Sin and Atonement. Here 
the author moves in a region which he has made 
peculiarly his own, and though his speech is un- 
technical, free from ancient and once potent watch- 
words, he yet brings home to us in very striking 
form the idea of Sin both as act and state, both 
as personal and common, and the idea of Atonement 
as a ground and method of reconciliation demanded 
by the very relations of God and man. 

How happily Dr. Dale can illustrate the truth he 
wishes to inculcate, two examples taken at random 
will show. This is from a sermon on the Divinity of 
our Lord : 


“In the Apostolic Epistles to Christian Churches, while there 
are elaborate arguments in support of contested truths, the 
divinity of our Lord is everywhere taken for granted. The 
texts in which it is definitely asserted are the least conclusive 
and impressive proofs that the Apostles themselves and the 
Churches believed that He was one with God. Such texts are 
but like the sparkling erystals which appear on the sand after 
the tide has retreated ; these are not the strongest—though they 
may be the most apparent—proofs that the sea is salt: the salt 
is present in solution in every bucket of sea-water. And so the 
truth of our Lord’s divinity is present in solution in whole pages 
of the Epistles, from which not a single text could be quoted 
that explicitly declares it. It is present in the passionate and 
unmeasured love and devotion with which the Apostles regard 
our Lord; it is present in their prefound belief that the very 
springs of their higher life are in Christ, and that only as the 
are one with Christ can they hope for righteousness in this worl 
or for glory in the next.” 


This, again, is from a sermon on the Atonement, 
meeting the familiar objection that the innocent 
ought not to suffer for the guilty :— 


“Unjust for the innocent to suffer for the guilty! Come 
with me. I will show you a room where a young man is lying, 
burning through and through with the fires of a righteous penalty 
for his drunkenness and profligacy. His hands tremble; his feet 
tremble; every fibre in his body trembles. He is haunted by 
horrible and ghastly visions, ite deserves it all. But at his 
side, through day after day and night after night, there watches 
the mother, of whose love he has been reckless; she is doing her 
best to alleviate his misery, and is fighting a hard battle for him 
with death. His ravings fill her with terror; the strain upon 
her is almost intolerable; she grows paler and paler; her eyes 
become hollow; her step is unsteady; her strength is wastin 
away ; her own life is in danger; or, if she lives, her health wi 
be broken, and her future years will be years of weakness and 
pain. Tell her that it is unjust that the innocent should endure 
all this suffering for the guilty—a gleam of light will transfigure 
her face, and she will tell you that Love is diviner than Justice, 
and that she suffers gladly if only her son may be saved. 

“Tt is beautiful and gracious to dismiss our resentment 
against those who have sinned; it is more beautiful and more 
gracious freely to suffer for them. Who shall dare to deny to 
God—in the name of justice—the highest form of goodness that 
is possible to man? If by enduring death for us the Son of 
God, in whom and through whom the human race is related to 
the Eternal Father, can enable the Divine Mercy to liberate 
men from the awful sense of guilt and from the loss and penalty 
which, by the principles of the moral order of the universe, they 
have incurred by sin, who shall venture to tell Him that Divine 
Justice forbids the sacrifice, and that human misery cannot 
accept the redemption which the sacrifice achieves? He, too, 
will answer that Love is diviner than Justice, and that he 
suffers gladly if only the guilty may be saved.” 


These sermons are impressive by their sincerity, 
their lucidity, their elevated and elevating eloquence, 
and by the conviction with which they explain and 
defend an Evangelical theology at once conservative 
and liberal. And may we not now fitly remember 
that the man who here so strenuously pleads for the 
high beliefs which centre in the divinity of our Lord, 
is the same man who has through his whole life con- 
sistently pleaded for a national system of education 
free from the bigotries and petty tyrannies of priests 
and prelates? In the more reasonable mood that is 
certain to follow the present moment of passion our 
people will surely recognise that the most reverent 
believers in the Incarnation are not those who have 
cast it into the howling arena of political and parti- 
san strife. 
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BEHIND A THRONE. 


Tue Srory or A THRONE (Catherine II. of Russia), from 
the French of K. Waliszewski. In 2 vols. London: 
Heinemann. 


Mvcn8 of these volumes consists of the second siftings 
of the materials used in the previous work, to which 
they form a complement——“ The Romance” of the same 
great Empress. Her “favourites” are all warmed- 
up over again, and, like the proverbial “ remainder 
bis cuit,” one not alone begins to get tired of them— 
although M. Waliszewski sharpens the sauce—but 
even to be considerably distressed by the dull mono- 
tony of the coarse and insatiable vice to which they 
owed their existence. These factotums—Catherine’s 
own term-—-or male “bonnes A tout faire,” are al- 
most all of a stamp; only one, the once famous and 
eccentric Potemkin (or Patiomkin, as it seems we 
ought to have called him), really drew himself out 
of the slough, and by innate genius was a kind of 
vice-emperor till his death. Only once, too, can we 
find that M. Waliszewski dreams of anything at all 
even distantly approaching to a sense of scorn for 
the packs of these scorta virilia. “ Non raggionam di 
lor, ma guarda e passa.” 

More bearable are the pages that deal, in scam- 
bling fashion, with the knights and dames of in- 
dustry, the adventurers by profession, male and 
feminine ; though it is difficult—nay, impracticable 
—to draw any line between those ephemera and 
the ordinary courtiers of this throne. The usurping 
widow of the murdered Peter III. “was naturally 
inclined to be indulgent towards adventurers.” But 
far and away the best value in these volumes is to 
be found in the chapters on the “ philosophers” and 
the foreign “correspondents ’—Voltaire, Grimm, 
Diderot, d'Alembert, La Harpe, and the rest of their 
tribe—though we must except M. Waliszewski’s own 
empty verbiage upon the subject. 

Voltaire she used as a billiard-cushion off which 
she made some of her best diplomatic strokes, and to 
him she therefore always copied out with her own 
hand those letters which have not even yet been 
completely published ; the hundred of them printed 
by the Russian Historical Society being at times 
totally different from previous texts. Diderot was 
also a zealous and valuable agent of Catherine’s, but 
all her letters to him were unfortunately destroyed 
by his daughter in 1792, in her terror of the revo- 
lutionists. This particular philosopher's efforts to 
influence that very practical and unscrupulous 
despot and woman of business of course produced no 
effect whatever upon her; but, as regards Diderot 
and his writings, she was, from higher points of 
view, very much like a cow in a china-shop. 

Grimm's “ Little Prophet of Boemischbroda ” 
somewhat forestalled Teufelsdrickh, so far back as 
1753: 


“I think there is no other right in the world than the right 
of the strongest, since that, it must be said, is the only legitimate 
right. To desire that the strongest should not be the master is 
almost as reasonable as to wish that a stone of 100 Ibs, should 
not weigh more than one of 20 lbs.” 


Here was a man after the despotic heart, and accord- 
ingly he was her fag, and beyond them all her chief 
and most frequent correspondent, and he gradually 
gave up all other employment to be her constant 
agent and commissionaire. Scherer’s edition of him 
leaves little to be desired, and has been freely put 
under contribution by, M. Waliszewski. Grimm 
managed during his flight and all his troubles to 
keep the Empress’s letters safely hidden, and in 1817 
they were all handed over to the Tsar Alexander. 
Selections have been recently edited, not, of course, 
without patent suppressions, by the aforesaid his- 
torical body. 

But these poor men of letters, whom Catherine 
treated as trash and worked like a nigger-driver, 
were but pitifully pittanced indeed, when we 
contrast their hard-grudged doles with the vast 
national debts that she lavished on the vicious 


As in his former work, M. Waliszewski here 
denies us exact vouchers for his statements; nor 
does he, as he did at the end of the French of the 
first production, hurl the long bare catalogue of a 
big library at inquiring heads. Thus we have to 
discern for ourselves, as we go along, that he draws 
largely upon the “phonographic” journal of the 
imperial private secretary, Shrapoviski, upon the 
Comte de Ségur, the Marquis de Vérac, the Prince 
de Ligne, and Baron von Asseburg; while the only 
source that seems inaccessible to the ordinary 
student (if we except the Russian language) is the 
unpublished memoirs of the Comte de Langeron. 
The eccentricity and jumpiness of the authen's 
method of composition are even more marked here 
than in the first book. As he says (or Catherine 
said) of Patiomkin, he “thinks by somersaults, and 
acts by fits and starts.” Nor should the reader 
ever forget that he has here a Pole scratching the 
proverbial Russian, and tearing the skin in the 
operation; although the said Pole is not above a couple 
of pages of calculated claptrap about the Franco- 
Russian alliance. The English translation remains 
Frenchified to saturation. We observe that the 
Russian proper names are better transcribed, but 
the numerous Russian words are left untranslated, 
or else we get an explanation of the well-known 
soup borshtch as “buckwheat oatmeal,” which is 
almost as delicious a hotch-potch as that famous 
mess of pottage itself. Voltaire is made to re-write 
a trite old passage, as—‘“ Warping the entrails of 
the priest, to weave a rope to strangle kings.” 
Catherine is supposed to write to Grimm about a 
flimsy Comte de Caraman, that he “had better 
burst him and put him in a bladder,’ where the 
innocent allusion was only to the blowing of soap- 
bubbles. And there are a score of such things, 
among which we should have welcomed some 
elucidation of “ Lord Findlater, an English original,” 
who was astonishing Saxony in and about 1780. In 
the name of Cockneydom, “ Oo’s ee?” 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF AMERICA. 


Tue SPHERE OF THE State. By Frank Sargent Hoffmann, 
A.M., Professor of Philosophy, Union College. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Itus oF THE Soutn. By Charles H. Otken, LL.D. 
(Same Publishers. } ' 

“Common SENSE” APPLIED TO WOMEN SUFFRAGE. By 
Mary Putnam-Jacobi, M.D. (“Questions of the Day” 
Series). [Same Publishers. | 


IN some cases America has reached its problems 
later, in some cases earlier, than the Old World. 
Some it has solved; some it has not. During the 
recent crises, many people have been led to doubt 
whether such solutions as have been reached, even 
though they have commanded admiration in the 
past, are really completely satisfactory after all. 
But while, thanks to the labours of De Tocqueville 
and Bryce, most people know something about the 
political machinery of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, few know anything definitely about the 
crowd of social problems, almost all of quite recent 
appearance, and all becoming daily more and more 
threatening. The three special studies before us 
are all of considerable interest in themselves, and 
especially significant in view of what has been 
called in these columns “The Trial of America.” 
Two of them profess to be general in their scope, 
but even their interest is mainly American. 
Professor Hoffmann’s work, indeed, makes special 
reference on its title-page and elsewhere to “ certain 
present problems ;” but its contents, like those of 
all the great classics of political philosophy, even 
where they are most “abstract” and general, at 
once show that they originate in the consideration 
of these problems alone. Indeed, the book diverges 


into the practical and the contingent just like 
any recent State Constitution, and the abstract 
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immediately applied to some familiar subject of con- 
troversy across the Atlantic. Following the lead of 
his master, Professor Burgess, of Columbia College, 
Professor Hoffmann attacks the notion that un- 
civilised people have any right to keep their lands 
shut against the civilised immigrant. Here is a 
justification for the treatment of the Indian pro. 
blem, from the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers to the 
opening up of Oklahoma. He joins in the fashionable 
denunciation of “inalienable rights:” here is an 
echo of the State rights and anti-slavery controversies 
(the old Constitution of Kentucky maintained the 
institution of slavery by a reference to the in- 
alienable right of property). The Social Contract 
is a figment, and American “ States” are only sub- 
divisions of the State proper: here we are in the 
State-rights controversy again, with special reference, 
presumably, to the Force Bill. The State ought to 
select such religious truths as best promote its own 
end, and teach them in the public schools: here we 
are in the denominational-school controversy, just 
disposed of temporarily in New York State by an 
amendment to the Constitution. Perhaps there is 
also a reference to the alien immigration problem and 
the A.P.A. We have an emphatic denunciation of 
universal suffrage: we detect the same reference. 
We have a chapter on the treatment of criminals; 
we think of Elmira. In essence, Professor Hoffmann’s 
theory of the State is Aristotle's theory more clearly 
expressed, and without Aristotle’s common-sense 
caution to the effect that the State, in spite of Plato, 
is in a way by nature a multitude of persons, not 
one person. Professor Hoffman, on the contrary, 
tends to push the unity of the State to excess. 
The State, he holds, is the organic brotherhood 
of man; its function is to promote moral good; 
its sovereignty over the individual is absolute, 
while, at the same time, it is a teacher rather 
than a policeman. If these views are to be pressed 
to their extreme, we may want a new Reformation 
and a new individualist Revolution. However, 
we may say that apart from his general theory 
Mr. Hoffmann gives much extremely interesting 
information in his divagations into American com- 
pany law, railway regulation, and the alien problem. 
The book, in fact, illustrates current American 
politics, much as the Contrat Social illustrates the 
French Revolution. ; 

“The Ills of the South” is perfervid in style, 
and though the author is in dead earnest he some- 
times unintentionally raises a smile. Moreover, it 
a little shakes our faith in a serious writer to 
find him quoting Mr. Froude without a suspicion 
of what has been termed his Froudacity, and 
we cannot but suspect some of his other authori- 
ties. Having said all this against the book, we 
are bound to say also that as a study in sociology 
it is of extreme interest. The account of the negroes 
just after the war—when they declined to work 
“on shares” for their old masters for a third of 
the crop, but jumped at speculators’ offers of a fifth, 
presumably because five is more than three; their 
slackness, their incapacity, their astonishing immo- 
rality, are terrible reading for those who have hope 
in their future. The author says, but here again we 
cannot quite trust his authorities, that the only 
coloured persons who show much disposition to rise 
or lead are mulattoes of various shades and the few 
jet black and blackish-brown negroes known as Jolofs 
and Caffres. The masses, the Guinea type, he trusts 
will emigrate to the Congo State. The picture of 
showy and scamped education among the Southern 
whites is also unpleasantly impressive. But even a 
more widespread ill is the “ credit system,” by which 
farmers buy all their supplies on credit from 
merchants, far above the market price, keep no 
accounts, and pay up only when the cotton is sold. 
Indeed, the necessity of having something certainly 
saleable for cash wherewith to pay the annual 
bill for provisions and clothing has led to the 
present glut of cotton and the neglect of other 
produce. The author tells us much about the land 





owned by foreigners in the United States (the 
English names come out very oddly). So far as 
we can see, the credit system must at last work 
its own cure. But the work is worth attention, 
and full of statements of fact and figures. 

Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi’s book (of which the 
title is based on that of a famous Revolutionary 
pamphlet) is one of the very valuable series which 
contains the “ American Citizen’s Manual ’’—one of 
the best short accounts published of state and local, 
as well as federal government in America. Here, 
too, the interest to the English reader is in the in- 
formation rather than in the argument, though the 
authoress does score some points against the obtuse 
male legislator in general, and Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
particular. But to us in England the position of the 
question is somewhat different from that which she 
describes; our fear is rather that the enfranchise- 
ment of women would only add to the mass of 
indifferent voters who can generally be whipped up 
to say No to those who study and understand. We 
have not the foreign vote as a striking example of the 
depth to which women suffrage cannot possibly fall, 
and though the danger of emotional legislation, 
backed by an earnest majority of women, and 
strongly objected to by the bulk of the other sex, is 
common to both sides of the Atlantic, we doubt if it 
is at all so great here as there. What English 
readers will find most interesting in the book is the 
sketch of the gradual emancipation of women in 
America and the origin of the movement in the 
unfair treatment offered to women speakers in the 
beginning of the anti-slavery agitation. Even now, 
though Wyoming has full woman suffrage, school 
suffrage for women only exists in twelve states. 
After all, the Mother Country is still ahead in some 
things of her distinguished daughter. 

We could quote columns of interesting facts from 
these books; but we must content ourselves with 
directing attention to them. To English readers, as 
we have said, the interest lies not in the conclusions, 
but in the premises, or rather the materials of them. 
That, probably, makes the books all the more in- 
teresting for those who have any knowledge of 
America. 





FICTION. 


An AtTaR OF EartH. By Thymol Monk. (Pioneer Series.) 
London: W. Heinemann. 


Rep Eartu. By Morley Roberts. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 


A Hovse or GENTLEFOLK. A novel. By Ivan Turgeneyv. 
Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
London: William Heinemann, 


“An Altar of Earth” is a vast improvement upon 
most of the books of the series to which it belongs. 
It is not merely clever, but pathetic and natural; 
and although the author has not been able to resist 
the temptation to introduce that question of the 
Seventh Commandment which is, apparently, the 
one question that has any interest for the New 
Woman, she judiciously gives to it an interest that 
is merely hypothetical. The story is that of two 
girls, young, well-bred, good-looking, but not blessed 
with great possessions, who are resting, after a 
season of hard work in London, in a beautiful 
district in Surrey—the district in which the famous 
Hiram’s Hill is situate. For Daphne Cresswell, the 
younger and more beautiful of the two, the rest she 
has begun at Hiram’s Hill promises to be deep and 
lasting. With undimmed beauty and undiminished 
vigour, she has been sent away from London under 
sentence of death. Some mysterious disease has laid 
its hand upon her, and two years is the utmost term 
of life that is promised to her by her doctor, who is 
also her ardent admirer and would-be lover. It is 
no easy task, as the greatest of writers have 
discovered, to penetrate the secrets of a heart 
upon which this terrible doom has fallen in 
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early youth. Thymol Monk does not succeed in 
giving to poor Daphne Cresswell’s murmurings 
against Fate that air of reality which is needed to 
convince the reader. But it may be doubted if 
Daphne Cresswell herself realises her fate. We 
know full well that deep down in the hearts of most 
human beings there is a lurking belief that this 
terrible thing, a sudden and premature extinction of 
life, will not happen to them, and that, in spite of 
the gloomy prophecies of doctors, the thread spun 
by the Fates will not be cut short. Be this as it 
may, it is a very pathetic picture which is presented 
of this beautiful girl striving to live her ordinary 
life with the sword perpetually hanging above her 
head. To Hiram’s Hill comes a vulgar, self-made 
man, who, having gained great riches whilst still in 
the prime of life, is bent upon extracting from them 
all the enjoyment they are capable of affording. 
This man obtrudes himself upon Daphne and her 
friend, and pursues Daphne in particular with a 
coarse admiration which fills her with disgust. Her 
love is all for the earth and the fair things it bears 
—for trees and flowers, and birds and beasts, and, 
above all, for Hiram’s Hill, with its exquisite English 
beauty. Here, be her life long or short, she means 
to spend the remainder of her days. But, by-and- 
by, a terrible rumour disturbs her enjoyment of the 
lovely place. Hiram's Hill has been bought as a 
speculation by a wealthy builder; and this wealthy 
builder is her coarse admirer, Thomas Barrett. 
It fills the girl's soul with despair to think 
that when she is dead and gone, or even before, 
this place she loves will be utterly despoiled 
of its beauties. She dwells upon the problem of how 
to save it until it becomes something like a mono- 
mania. And then Barrett, who isa married man, 
comes along with his gross but ardent wooing, and, 
explaining his position, asks her what her price may 
be, for he has grown rich upon the theory that all 
men and all women have their price. “Give me 
Hiram’s Hill,” says Daphne, knowing that she is 
asking the impossible, and the wooer goes away 
rebuffed. But his passion grows, the more he dwells 
upon the preposterous price he must pay for its 
gratification. It grows until he can no longer fight 
against it; and, in a fury, not only with himself but 
with the woman who has tempted him beyond 
endurance, he goes to her and tells her that it shall 
be as she wishes, that Hiram’s Hill shall be hers when 
she gives herself up. Then Daphne reveals the 
secret of her fate, and sends him away, as she supposes 
for ever. But the man is cunning and masterful, 
and will not believe that this dainty creature is to be 
snatched from him by death in the bloom of her 
maidenhood. He takes counsel with some country 
doctor, and is reassured as to Daphne’s fate. So he 
sticks to his bargain, and insists that she shall stick 
to hers. There is a time of wild unrest in Daphne's 
life. Barrett, by her instructions, conveys Hiram’s 
Hill to trustees for the enjoyment of the people for 
ever, and then she goes forth to pay the price, and 
ere she can leave the beloved hill, or meet her fate, 
dies among the firs and the bracken. 

“Red Earth” is a collection of stories by an 
author who has already made himself favourably 
known by his command of a picturesque style and a 
very varied experience. Mr. Morley Roberts seems 
to be equally at home in California and Australia, 
and in both places it is with the lives of those 
who have to do with the earth and its products 
that he seems most familiar. His stories are very 
strong and very vivid, taking the reader down to 
the very heart of things, to the primeval passions 
and instincts of our race. There is a good deal 
of bloodshed in them, and an abundance of strong 
language, but they are redolent of the earth, and 
of that simple human nature which is, somehow 
or other, associated with it by other writers besides 
Zola. Those who like stories of this description, 
admirably told, full of vivid local colouring, and 
pulsating with human passion, cannot do better 
than read “ Red Earth.” 











To many English readers Turgenev’s great novel, 
“A House of Gentlefolk,” is already familiar ; but 
those who have been debarred from reading it in the 
original will hail with delight the admirable version 
now presented by Mr. Heinemann. Hearty praise is 
due to the translator, Mrs. Edward Garnett, who has 
achieved a marked success in this spirited rendering 
of Turgenev's virile prose, at once so simple and so 
strong. The story is one of great beauty and power. 
Deeply tinged with the prevailing sadness of Russian 
fiction, it is yet neither morbid nor pessimistic, and 
there is humour, as well as pathos, in its marvellously 
vivid pictures of Russian upper-class life, that strange 
blending of energy and fatalism, of Western culture 
and inherited superstitions. But, interesting as are 
these glimpses into the domestic side of the Slavonic 
character, the book’s supreme charm lies in the 
exquisite tenderness of the love-idyll it embodies. 
Turgenev's masterly ability is displayed at its highest 
pitch of excellence in the combined vigour and deli- 
cacy with which he has drawn the characters of 
Lavretsky, the hero, and Lisa, the heroine, in this 
touching story. There is not a superfluous stroke in 
his portraits, for every touch tells and contributes to 
the impressive reality of the whole picture. The 
plot is simplicity itself: merely the familiar theme of 
an ill-advised marriage, soon followed by a hideous 
disenchantment, and the wrecking of a noble life. 
It is in the freshness of treatment, the subtle 
characterisation, the play of emotion and depth of 
sympathy, that Turgenev has scored a triumph in 
this fine novel. The social significance of the book is 
explained in an interesting preface by M. Stepniak. 
But its true charm lies in the dramatic intensity, the 
force and the pathos of its beautiful love-story. 


THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


THE Fortnightly Review, which begins under the new 
editorship with a very strong number, has for its 
principal item a pair of articles discussing Lord 
Rosebery, one from a French, the other from a Ger- 
man standpoint. Side by side, these two articles are 
in themselves a curious study, less for what they say 
about Lord Rosebery than what they reveal of their 
authors’ temperaments. M. Filon, the Frenchman, is 
all geniality, urbanity, and grace. With a lucid and 
witty pen, he presents a conception of the Liberal 
Premier and his place in politics which is at once 
sympathetic and penetrating, and, without quite 
agreeing with all that he says, the English reader is 
left with a pleasant feeling of justified national 
pride, and, if he be a Liberal, of freshly-warmed 
faith in free institutions and democratic ideas. The 
German writer is a professor—Professor Delbriick 
—and perhaps the most expressive and sympa- 
thetic thing to say about him is that he writes 
to perfection like a German professor. Tact, 
or even politeness, is a vanity utterly disdained 
by this remarkable critic. Where M. Filon intro- 
duces his, on the whole, complimentary criticisms 
with a well-bred apology for a stranger venturing 
in an English magazine to express opinions on 
English politics, Professor Delbriick has no hesitation 
in leading off from the first word with an expression 
of contempt for Lord Rosebery, following it up with 
an expression of contempt for the Liberal party, 
continuing with an expression of contempt for the 
whole British nation, and putting together an 
article which is throughout a prophecy of England's 
downfall and decay. One is tempted to say that 
Professor Delbriick is reflecting the passing ill- 
temper which is just now being manifested in certain 
quarters in Germany against England apropos of 
colonial questions. But such petty angers do 
not agitate breasts like his; these are views 
which in his altitude he has deliberately formed 
for himself. Lord Rosebery’s name, he reminds 
us, “conveys perhaps less meaning to a German 
reader than most Englishmen might suppose.” 
Ask a German what his countrymen think of 
Lord Rosebery, he must answer, “He is not 
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known.” “If, on the other hand, he is asked 
what they think of Lord Rosebery’s idea 
of uniting Imperialism and Radicalism, he will 
answer that it is universally expected to result in a 
great catastrophe for England.” England, in fact, is 
now in German eyes but a mere democratic country, 
like France. She and France are bulked to- 
gether, with their Parliamentary constitutions, in 
contrast with Germany, where the Parliament is 
nothing, and where they enjoy an Emperor. “The 
German constitution to-day, in fact, realises Lord 
Bolingbroke’s wish for England; it is ‘the patriot 
King’ ruling with the advice of his Parliament, 
but in complete independence of it.” English- 
men may console themselves with the reflection 
that they had got rid of the idea of “the 
patriot king” once for all, even in Bolingbroke’s day, 
and that they have not consented to their Parlia- 
ment being reduced to such a position of degrada- 
tion since the days of the Tudors. They are thus 
in their pride wont to consider themselves, in the 
matter of free government and human dignity, some 
three hundred years in advance of the countrymen of 
Professor Delbriick. We have been accustomed to set 
down the success with which even a Liberal Govern- 
ment manages to hold together a majority to the 
sober, steady character of the English people and 
to their long Parliamentary training. “ With all due 
respect to the virtues of the English nation,” says 
Professor Delbriick, that theory is a mistake. The 
real reason is that a Conservative party still survives 
in England. But the Conservative party is doomed, 
and when it goes “all government in England will 
degenerate into the ‘shying of kettles at Ministers,’ 
a phrase which is contemptuously used in Germany 
to describe the behaviour of the French Chamber.” 
When that day comes, “ Germany holds,” according 
to Professor Delbriick, that a Radical England will 
mean an England shorn of her greatness both at 
home and abroad. She will, no doubt, lose all her 
Liberal Unionists, who will elect to go over and 
become paladins of a mushroom empire, and place 
their children under Prussian drill-sergeants and 
professors; but we fancy there will be enough of free- 
born Englishmen still left who will see no fault in— 


“A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down,” 


and where absolute monarchs, ruling by divine right, 
are only to be found in wax-works. Following Pro- 
fessor Delbriick’s article is a suggestive critical paper 
on Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn. Mr. Rees Davies gives an interesting account 
of Pekin, and Mr. Edward Dicey, in his usual style, 
discusses the possibility of an independent federation 
of the Balkan States.—In view of the recent turn 
of Continental affairs, the pitce de resistance of the 
Contemporary, an article by an “ Ex-diplomat” on 
what he calls the “ Quadruple Alliance,” is rather 
belated, as is a heated pronouncement by Herr Karl 
Blind on “ The fictitious French claim to Madagas- 
car.” With regard to the former article, so far as 
one can follow its somewhat obscure drift, the 
object of the writer is to expose the Machiavellian 
duplicity of Italian diplomacy, especially as regards 
England, during the past fifteen or sixteen years. 
On this point, though the conclusions he would have 
us draw are not very obvious, he discloses some note- 
worthy facts of diplomatic history. The most interest- 
ing article in the number is Mr. Gosse’s “ portrait” of 
Walter Pater. Lord Hobhouse has a very telling 
article on the House of Lords. Mr. Mulhall presents 
some valuable statistics of the carrying trade of the 
world. M. Brunetiére writes on Leconte de Lisle.— 
The New Review contains a striking article on suicide 
among women, by Mr. William Ferrero, which will 
furnish suggestive material to that large class of 
persons who are nowadays interested in feminine 
psychology. The “Craft of Words” is a clever 
piece of literary criticism by Vernon Lee. Herr 
Theodor Barth discussés the three chancellors whom 





the German Empire has had since its foundation. 
No less than two heavy-weight critics, Mr. Edward 
Dowden and Mr. Coventry Patmore, have been put 
on by the editor to the stories of Mr. Frank 
Harris. It is clear that neither of the critics like, 
these stories, though they both admire Mr. Harris’s 
art. For hours after reading one of them, Mr. 
Patmore “ felt shocked and sickened as he does not 
remember to have been by any other writing.” The 
effect of the book, he thinks, will be “ malefic.” The 
“Experiences of a War Artist,” in this number, 
furnishes some amusing reading.—The Nineteenth 
Century is hardly up to its best level this month, 
though it has some very interesting articles on 
science—amongst them those of Mr. Thwaite and 
Mr. Munro on new sources of electric power, to 
which we refer elsewhere. Mr. Davitt's article on 
“ Criminal and Prison Reform” is worthy of atten- 
tion. “The Music of Japan (with Examples),” 
by Miss Laura Smith, is a very entertaining 
contribution. Professor Max Miiller explains why 
he is not an agnostic, and the Duke of Argyll slates 
Professor Huxley with much vigour for his recent 
article on “Past and Present” in Natwre. Mr. 
Swinburne has a poem on a_ baby-kinswoman.— 
Blackwood's for this month is an extremely strong 
number. The magazine is enlarged, a new serial 
is begun in it, it has some excellent short stories, 
travel-sketches, and literary articles; and it has 
for leading feature the first instalment of some 
reminiscences of James Anthony Froude, by Dr. 
John Skelton, accompanied by several of the his- 
torian’s letters. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE has just been added to the Scott Library a volume of 
selections from the “Prose and Table-Talk of Coleridge,” 
gathered by Mr. W. H. Dircks, who also provides the little 
book with a brief and sensible introduction. The extracts from 
the Table-Talk are taken from the larger work with that title 
which the poet’s son-in-law published in 1835. The rest of the 
volume consists of Satyrane’s Letters from abroad, written at 
the age of twenty-six, when William and Dorothy Wordsworth 
were his travelling companions, and passages from the Bio- 

aphia Literaria and the lecture which Coleridge delivered in 
fs on Poesy or Art. The book presents in miniature 
Coleridge as philosopher, critic, roving Englishman, and auto- 
crat, not certainly of the breakfast- but the supper-table. There 
was no lack of point in Charles Lamb’s description of his friend 
at Highgate as a “damaged archangel,” for never, surely, in 
this world of contradictions was there ever a career more full of 
intellectual strength and moral weakness, uplifting vision and 
ignoble habit, than those which met in the gentle, dreamy. 
dawdling thinker, the folly of whose life, with its pitifu 
irresolution and wretched makeshifts, was a bitter commentary 
to the counsels of perfection that were ever on his lips. Quite 
early in Coleridge’s career Miss Poole, the sister of the poet’s 
friend and benefactor at Nether Stowey, described—she a 
sarcastic tongue as well as quick eyes—the irresolute and 
vapouring genius as a “young man of brilliant understanding, 
great eloquence, desperate fortune, and democratic principles— 
entirely led away by the feelings of the moment.” Alas! when 
youth was a memory, and democratic aspirations had faded, and 
fortune, with a touch of ae ee pity, had mildly smiled, 
Coleridge, in spite of his “ brilliant understanding and t 
eloquence,” remained entirely at the mercy of the caprice of the 
moment, till death surprised him amid a litter of plans and pro- 
posals, suggestions and schemes, on Highgate Hill in 1834, 
though forty years had elapsed since Miss Poole’s shrewd, if 





* PasSAGES FROM THE PROSE AND TABLE-TALK OF CoLERIDGE, Edited, 
with a Prefatory Note, by W. H. Dircks. The Scott Library. 
London : Walter Scott. 

Rosert Sourney. The Story of His Life written in His Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis, Author of ‘‘ Studies in English Literature,” 
etc. London and New York: George Bell & Sons. 

Mvuceteron Cottece: Irs Risk anp Fatr.—THe CoMMAND OF THE 
Sza. By Spenser Wilkinson, Author of ‘‘The Great Alternative,” 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. 

Inrropuction TO THE THEORY OF ScrENcCE AND Mertapnysics. By 
Dr. A. Riehl, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Freiburg. 
Translated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Lecturer on the Philosophy 
of Religion at Yale University. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co, 

Sm Henry Layarp: His Adventures and Discoveries. By Alfred E. 
Lomax, [Illustrated. London: The Sunday-School Union. 

Tue Last Lear. A Poem. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
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saucy, verdict. 
and full of deep-sea soundings in philosophy, literature, and 
morals; and these pages hold some of the best of it. 

Quite by an undesigned coincidence, and yet with strange 
appropriateness, after Mr. Dircks’ volume on Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and his table-talk, comes Mr. Dennis’s book on 
“ Robert Southey,” and those letters from Bath and Cintra 
and Keswick which are charming in their revelation of the 
man, as well as of the hopes he cherished and the work he 
accomplished. At the age of forty-six Southey wrote a suc- 
cession of lively epistles to his friend John May, in which he 


recounted the circumstances of his early life—the days in which | 


he was, on his own showing, in a “ perilous state—a heart full of 
poetry and feeling—a head full of Rousseau and ‘ Werther.’” 

hese letters, and others to intimates like Grosvenor Bedford, 
Walter Savage Landor, Bernard Barton, Coleridge, Sharon 
Turner, and Henry Taylor, reveal his courage and simplicity. 


Coleridge’s talk was like himself, many-sided, 


is successfully to cope with one or more of the Powers which 
have such ships at their command. Lastly, he wishes this 


| “ balance-sheet ” to show the steps which are imperative, if the 


English Navy is to be changed from its actual condition and 
made equal to any emergency which might arise on the outbreak 
of war. Mr. Wilkinson writes with clearness and force, but we 
must leave the suggestions we have named, with the arguments 


| which are advanced in their support, to the verdict of experts. 


| sophical thought in Germany. 


and much else that is noteworthy and significant, in the shape of | 


literary and social verdicts on men and movements aud the 
books amid which he lived and laboured. Time, declared 
Thackeray—and the words are truer now than when they were 
uttered—has conquered in the combat with “Thalaba,” and the 
“ Curse of Kehama” has ceased to alarm any readers now ; but 
Southey’s private letters are “ worth piles of epics, and are sure 
to last among us as long as kind hearts like to sympathise with 
goodness and purity, and love an upright life.” Mr. Dennis, in 


We are glad to welcome Dr. Arthur Fairbanks’ scholarly 
translation of Professor Riehl’s “ Introduction to the Theory of 
Science and Metaphysics ”—a book which, though only published 
in 1887, has already exerted a remarkable influence on philo- 
It is impossible with any 
propriety to say more in a paragraph of such a book than that it 
handles with wide knowledge and !uminous insight the problems 
which surround the general theory of science and metaphysies, 
as both are understood in the modern world, from the standpoint 
of the critical philosophy. Dr. Fairbanks claims that Professor 
Riehl’s theory of the immediate perception of the external 
world alters to a noteworthy extent the prevailing conception of 
scientific experience. The book is written with fearless inde- 
pendence of thought, and its treatment of Darwinism in relation 


_ to the Transcendental philosophy is of a kind to challenge the 


his introduction, says that poetry made Southey happy, and he | 


thought it would make him immortal; and though Walter Scott, 
and Charles James Fox, and Landor, and Byron were enthusi- 
astic in their day, as Dean Stanley was in our own, about its 
merits, no one can doubt the statement that biography was 
Southey’s forte, and after that the familiar epistle in which he 
was accustomed to unbosom himself with artless grace, superb 
common-sense, and delicate feeling in the circle of his friends. 

The hue and ery after culture in the provincial town of 
limited resources and excessive ambitions is admirably described, 
and with no lack of satirical insight, in the history of the rise 
and fall of “ Muggleton College.” The oa inhabitants of 
Muggleton were eager to intermeddle with all knowledge, for 
hearsay reports of the mysteries of hypnotism, galvanism, 
eryptograms, spiritualism, vegetarianism, Buddhism, and what- 
not, had awakened the community to the abysmal depths of its 
own ignorance. Therefore “Muggleton College” arose to 
supply a want, and fell because it disappointed the hopes of its 
projectors. Towards Eton and Harrow the prosperous parents 
of the rising race in the town had cast sheep's-eyes in vain, for 
the way was blocked to their social aspirations by pride and 

rejudice, to say nothing of the power of the purse. ~ Hence 
Sangicien College arose to be slain in due course by local mis- 
understandings and jealous rivalries. The picture is full of 
delicate irony, and those who know the often ridiculous pre- 
tensions of obscure towns will be the last to say that it is not 
true to life. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, in his vigorous and patriotic little 
book on “ The Command of the Sea,” scores a good many points 
against the existing administration of the Navy. He declares 
that there is no person at the Admiralty whose duty it is to 
make out a table of foreign navies, and’to calculate from it what 
British fleet is conde to vanquish them. “My plan is to 
compel the Cabinet to entrust some competent man with this 
duty, and to induce the House of Commons, before voting the 
money for the Navy, to call for his design.” He goes out of 
his way to hint that he bas no pet scheme to push forward and 
no axe of his own to grind. He wishes to see an admiral 
appointed as war designer and director of the Navy, and a 
general placed in a like capacity to the Army. He thinks that 
we need a balance-sheet, prepared by some competent expert, 
showing the foreign navies as they exist in reality, and not on 
paper, and describing what the English Navy ought to be if i 





| 
{ 


attention alike of students of science and metaphysics. 

The adventures and discoveries of the late Sir Henry 
aes have furnished Mr. Alfred Lomax with picturesque 
and abundant materials for a monograph for boys, written in a 
popular and attractive style. The volume, we gather, is intended 
as a modest prize-book for boys, and it also appeals to the 
custodians of village and Sunday-schoo! libraries. It is written 
with judgment and knowledge, and a clear, if superficial, 
mastery of salient facts. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’ beautiful poem needs no comment, 
as it is as well known in England as in America; but this new 
edition, published just at the time of the poet’s death, is doubly 
attractive, for, besides the charming illustrations of Messrs. 
George Wharton Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith—which are 
alone sufficient to make a book popular—there is a facsimile 
letter from the author written shortly before his death, and a 
history of the poem explaining the circumstances under which it 
was composed, 
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THE KING’S DAUGHTER OF NORWAY: 


AN AGE-END BALLAD OF EUTHANASIA, 





By JouHN DAVIDSON, 


N magic books she read at night, 
And found all things to be 
A spectral pageant brought to light 
By nameless sorcery. 


“ Bethink you, now, my daughter dear,” 
The king of Norway cried. 

“Tis summer, and your twentieth year— 
High time you were a bride! 


“The sunlight lingers o'er the wold 
By night; the stars above 
With passion throb like hearts of gold: 
The whole world is in love.” 


The scornful princess laughed and said, 
“This love you praise, I hate. 

Oh! I shall never, never wed ! 
For men degenerate ; 


“The sun grows dim on heaven's brow ; 
The world’s blood runs cold ; 
Time staggers in his dotage now ; 
Nature is growing old. 


* Deluded by the summertime, 
Must I with wanton breath 
Whisper and sigh? I trow not!—I 
Shall be the bride of Death.” 


Fair princes came with gems of price, 
And kings from lands afar. 

* Jewels!” she said. “ J may not wed 
Till Death comes with a star.” 


At midnight, when she ceased to read, 
She pushed her lattice wide, 

And saw the crested rollers lead 
The vanguard of the tide. 


The mighty host of waters swayed, 
Commanded by the moon ; 

The wind a marching music made; 
The surges chimed in tune. 


But she with sudden-startled ears 
O’erheard a ghostly sound— 

Or drums that beat, or trampling feet, 
Above, or underground. 


She watched and saw flash in and out, 
Thridding the forest-night 

That girdled all the hills about, 
A silver-shining light. 


Soon light and sound reached level ground, 
And lo, in blackest mail, 

Along the shore a warrior 
Rode on a war-horse pale! 


And from his helm as on he came 
A crescent lustre gleamed ; 

The charger's hoofs were shod with flame— 
The wet sand hissed and steamed. 


“He leaves me! Nay; he turns this way 
“ From elfin lands afar. 

“’Tis Death!” she said. ‘“ He comes to wed 
“ His true-love with a star! 


“No ring for me, no blushing groom, 
“No love with all its ills, 

“ No long-drawn life! I am the wife 
**Of Death, whose first kiss kills.” 


The rider reached the city wall; 
Over the gate he dashed ; 

Across the roofs the fire-shod hoofs 
Like summer-lightning flashed. 





Before her bower the pale horse pawed 
The air, unused to rest ; 

The sable groom, he whispered “ Come!” 
And stooped his shining crest. 


She sprang behind him; on her brow 
He placed his glowing star. 

Back o’er the roofs the fire-shod hoofs 
Like lightning flashed afar. 


Through hissing sand and shrivelled grass 
And flowers singed and dead, 

By wood and lea, by stream and sea, 
The pale horse panting sped. 


At last as they beheld the morn 
His sovereignty resume, 

Deep in an ancient land forlorn 
They reached a marble tomb. 


They lighted down and entered in : 
The tears, they brimmed her eyes ; 

She turned and took a lingering look, 
A last look at the skies ; 


Then went with Death. Her star illumed 
The blackness umber-blotched 

By avenues of sombre yews, 
Where stealthy creatures watched. 


But soon the way grew light as day ; 
With wonderment and awe 

A golden land, a silver strand, 
And grass-green hills she saw. 


In gown and smock good country folk 
In fields and meadows worked ; 

The salt seas wet the ruddy net 
Where glistering fishes lurked. 


The meads were strown with purple flowers, 
With every flower that blows ; 

And singing loud o’er cliff and cloud 
The larks, the larks arose! 


“ The sun is bright on heaven's brow ; 
The world’s blood runs fleet ; 
Time is as young as ever now, 
Nature as fresh and sweet.” 


Oh! thus her champion whispered low, 
And led her to a bower. 

He doffed his sable helm, and lo! 
A young man in his flower! 


He held her in his arms two; 
He kissed her o’er and o’er ; 
And still she wist not what to do, 
And still she wondered more. 


And they were wed. The swift years sped, 
Till children’s children laughed ; 

While happiness and sore distress 
Mixed in the cup they quaffed. 


But sunlight lingered o'er the wold 
By night; the stars above 

Still beat like happy hearts of gold ; 
The whole world throbbed with love. 


Upon their golden wedding-day, 
He said, ** How now, dear wife?” 
Then she: “I find the sweetest kind 
Of Death is Love and Life.” 








THE DECAY OF NURSERY RHYMES. 





YOME weeks ago Heinrich Hoffmann died, the 
kK) author of “Struwelpeter” beloved of children. 
Yet none of the notices of him and his immortal 
work remarked upon a horrid outrage which has 
been perpetrated upon the honoured doctor. Go into 
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a toyshop and ask for “Struwelpeter”; it is two to 
one you will be offered, not the dear old book in its 
cloth boards, with Peter's shock head dispread over 


the whole cover and his nails radiating to the edges, | 


but a modern English abomination. Veter himself is 


merely a touzled and melancholy youngster sitting on | 
u stile; all the verses about him have disappeared, | 
except the first two couplets. The other “ old familiar | 


faces” have fared no better; their legends are de- 
faced or curtailed, their bodily presentment is revo- 
lutionised. 
“ Here is cruel Frederick, see, 
A horrid wicked boy was he.” 


Well, Hoffmann made him look a nasty, vicious 
little brat; this is a sweet youth out of some fashion- 
plate with an amber plush jacket. 


“He canght the flies, poor little things, 
And then tore off their tiny wings.’ 


There was frank nature in the gleeful air of Holff- 
mann’s Frederick, the horrid glee with which he 
nipped them in his finger and thumb. 
book the picture does not even illustrate; he is 
pursuing a goose with her goslings. That little boy, 
« little boy so neat, so clean, so simpering, would 
never have faced a goose with goslings; it is a 
formidable bird and hisses. 
picture is to give an artistic (heaven help us!) 
cehromo-lithograph of distant mountains. The “great 
long red-legged scissorman” has shed every scrap of 
his terrors. And as for chubby Augustus, he begins 
elegantly plump, he expires elegantly lean, an inter- 
esting invalid. You remember his dwindling shanks 
in the original. 

So on all through: little boys and little girls out 
of the Gentlewoman, their mammas ditto. And 
where, we ask, is tall Agrippa? where is the man 
that shoots the hares? and the delightful hare that 
takes aim at him with his own gun and spectacles ? 
where is the bullet that goes in such a straight line 
to shatter the cup in which the Green man's wife is 
drinking up her coffee? Gone, they are all gone, 
the very things in which children most delightcd: 
and the poor little souls are to be fobbed off with 
half the rhymes and a pack of feeble chromos re- 
producing dress-designs and river backgrounds. As 
if children wanted that! Children want to see 
things happening. In the original, Johnny Head-in- 
air walks over the river's edge as if he were kicking 
a football. Augustus, in the last stage of declining 
soup, bas legs like a lucifer-match. The scissorman’s 
scissors gape like a crocodile. That is the way: 
make the gesture emphatic and naive; think about 
the citect 
don’t try for silly prettinesses. Colour should be 
to match. The “ Struwelpeter” is coloured the way 
children themselves colour, in big patches : a blue boy 
with red legs, a black nigger with a green umbrella. 
The blue is all one blue, the red all one red; Hoff- 


In the new | 


But the object of the | 


yuu want to produce, and nothing else; | 


mann knew better than to niggle away his colours, | 
Nobody but a German could have done his book. | 


French people can be simpler than anyone else, but 
it is the simplicity of La Fontaine: simplex munditiis 
(the boy was not so far wrong who translated 
mundiliis “ worldlinesses”). A German really can 


be simple-minded like a child, and that was the gift | 


that made Hoffmann’s book a classic of the nursery. 


Is it not a shame that a London firm—* the only | 


recipients of a gold medal for children’s publica- 
tions”! 
fit them to these coloured imbecilities? Pisistratus 
made it felony (or thereabouts) to tamper with the 
text of Homer. And if the “Struwelpeter” is to be 
modernised, really a good case might be made out 
for establishing by law a Censorship of Nursery 
Rhymes. 

Children don’t buy their own picture-books, or 
matters would right themselves, as they do in other 
literature. Learned books are written about the 
origin of “Red Riding Hood” and the true text of 
“ Humpty Dampty.” 





should be allowed to steal his words and | 





This serious trifling is a recog- | 


nised department of folklore. Why does not some 
competent person—Mr. Andrew Lang, for example— 
protest against the depraved versions which get into 
new picture-books? Here is a verse out of “Tom 
Tom the Piper's Son,” as it is given in a modern 
picture- book — 


“ And as Dolly was milking the cow one day, 
Tom took out his pipe and began for to play ; 
So Doll and the cow they danced a lilt, 

Till the pail fell down and the milk was spilt.” 


Surely a lilt is not a thing one dances; the word 
savours of a rhyming dictionary. “For to play” is 
the awkward mannerism of a stupid imitator. The 
stories fare no better. Red Riding Hood nowadays 
is pretty sure to be rescued by a heroic and oppor- 
tune gamekeeper. This is to spare the dear little 
feelings. Rubbish! Children are not sentimental, 
unless, indeed, they are made so by puling stuff like 
this, about a “ little doggy who used to sit and beg,” 
and who ultimately “tumbled down the stairs and 
broke his little leg.” It goes on— 


“Ah, Doggy, don’t you think you 
Should very grateful be, 
For having such a loving friend 


To comfort you as me : 


This is the very whine of the worst hymns; maudlin 
metre, with a minimum allowance of rhyme (to save 
the dictionary) and mawkish sentiment. The rest is 
worse again :— 


“Rut, Doggy, you must promise, And mind your word you keep, 
Not onee to tease the little lambs, Or run among the sheep. 
And then the yellow ‘ chicks * That play upon the grass, 

You must not even wag your tail To seare them as you pass.’ 


“Chicks” in inverted commas is surely the extreme 
of gentility; and how all healthy children loathe 
gentility! 

Verse for children ought to be something vigorous, 
with a good rattling sound, like Macaulay’s “ Lays,” 
or, better still, Scott’s ballads, “ Roland Cheyne” 
and the rest; we are acquainted with a nursery 
where Mr. Kipling’s “ Route-Marching” is highly 
esteemed ; or else it should be frank nonsense with a 
good run init. Some of the old refrains are capital 
bits of metre. The witty nonsense of « humourist, 
like “ The Walrus and the Carpenter,” is better for 
grown-up folk than the nursery; but it is easier to 
interest children when one is interested oneself ; and 
Edward Lear's dainty nonsense must be delightful to 
all ages, not only for its quaintnese, but its charming 
rhythm. Mr. Ruskin—and who should be a better 
judge of nonsense?—edited a forgotten rhyme “ of 
the good period”—“ Dame Wiggins of Lea”—but 
he made the mistake of engaging Miss Greenaway to 
illustrate it, and her pretty work has no movement in 
it, no romping humour. Had Caldecott done the 
drawings, Dame Wiggins would probably have been 
resuscitated. Yet nothing, even of Caldecott’s or 
Edward Lear's, can please small children like the 
“Struwelpeter” verses and pictures. Children 
certainly do not mind a moral, which they are 
quick to ayply in the offences of their brothers and 
sisters; but we have seen them play at “being” 
cruel Frederick ; and obviously moral considerations 
do not hinder anyone from dramatically represent- 
ing a villain. However} Horace would have agreed— 

*Pueri ludentes, Rex cris, aiunt, 
Si recte facies.” 


“ Be a good boy and you shall be king,” the little 
Romans used to say in their games, and that, 
remarks Horace, is why the Curii and Camilli were 
such fine fellows. Perhaps that was why all 
Romans—even so amiable a Roman as Horace— 
were incorrigible moralisers. The only self-conscious 
moralist in a nursery rhyme that we remember was 
Jack Horner, who “ put in his thumb and pulled out 
a plum, and said, What a good boy am J.” But his 
morality is suspect. Why was he eating his 
Christmas-pie in the corner if he had not been put 
there ? 
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KILLAG-A-REE. 





HE Tal-gi-qin tribe consisted of about two hun- 


formed women with hands and feet as perfect as 


anything ever done in common clay, and smooth- | 


skinned, laughing pickannies that— 
““Smacked of Eden ere came Sin in, 
Or any ray of consciousness—or linen, 
Or anything that one could stick a pin in.” 
as a poet who knows them says. 

Opossum (barbacus), kangaroo, and paddy melon 
was the staple diet of this splendidly-developed race. 
They hunted, feasted, corroboried, and slept, and 
trouble was an unknown quantity, until Fate guided 
the pioneer’s barque, well named The Panic, to the 
shores of the Tweed. 

For a time ail went well. The black fellows 
looked down from their six feet four inches on the 
little white man, and respected him for the tools he 
owned, and the manner in which he used them. 
Soon they were willing to lead him to the coveted 
cedar tree, and even to wield an axe in his service, 
receiving as payment a few pannakins of flour and 
a “nobbler” of rum. 

These were halcyon days for the blacks, just 
awaking to the knowledge of rare dainties in the 
world, better even than carpet snake or “ Tabbum” 

a large woodeating grub that had been their 
greatest luxury—which might all become theirs if 
the white men employed them either to make roads 
or fell trees. They were without guilt, those big 
lazy fellows—they lied placidly to one another, but 
they trusted the strangers implicitly—and there was 
consternation in the camp one morning when it was 
known that Bungaree’s gin had given birth to a 
half-caste piccaninny ! 

Bungaree’s wrath was a thing to see! He 
dragged the woman out of her “dimmen” and beat 
her about the head and back with his nulla-nulla, 
until his arms ached—but the little whining infant— 
the proof of his wife’s unfaithfulness, he left severely 
alone. Gins early acquire the knack of bearing such 
“passages of love,” and pretty Kitty, except for a 
few dozen whitish patches, was none the worse for 
her well-deserved punishment. Bungaree went off 
alone to the Mountains, where he remained a few 
weeks, during which time his dimmen was sur- 
rounded by garrulous old gins, who upbraided Kitty 
soundly for her error. Kitty would laugh a little, 
and return to playing with the baby. She was 
devoted to the child, and lived in constant dread of 
her husband’s return, for she more than half ex- 
pected murder. But when Bungaree came back and 
did not attempt any further violence—though he 
glowered constantly, and scarcely spoke—she felt 
relieved. He was always watching. The man 
thirsted for vengeance, and he thought by watching 
he would surely find out which of these white men 
it was who had wronged him. At last he knew. 

Kitty was romping with the child one day and 
called him “ Arthur.” She shot a swift glance at her 
husband, to see if she had been overheard; but 
Bungaree did not speak. He arose, took his nulla- 
nulla and spear, and strode away. The next morning 
a shapeless mass of battered flesh, that had once 
been handsome Arthur Foreman, was found lying 
across the beams of the saw-pit. 

Well, of course, flesh and blood could not stand 
that. The white pioneers rose to a man and swore 
that the blacks should go, neck and crop. It was 
coming it a bit too rough when a mate should for- 
feit his life for looking at a “blooming gin”! So, 

with well-primed muzzle-loaders, they marched to 
the camp, only to find it utterly deserted. Men, 
women, piccaninnies, and dogs had fled to the moun- 
tains, though the smouldering fires showed that 
they had been here not many hours ago. While the 
men stood there debating, one of them saw the 
form of Killag-a-ree crouching behind a dimmen. He 
had returned for a forgotten “ buga” (shield), sup- 
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. ; . | power of those thirt rlittering guns. 
dred large-limbed lazy men, slight, delicately- | : portage ay ast epmemnan. yom 








| posed to possess some special charm in time of 


warfare. 

His capture was an easy matter, for he knew the 
Even his 
magic buga was not great enough to protect him 
now. The white men promised to spare his lifeif he 
would lead them to the remainder of the tribe, and 
he agreed. He was offered good pay, however—a 
keg of rum, two pounds of tobacco, and a red shirt 
was not a bad price to pay for the pleasure of 
potting two hundred blacks; but, hang it all! there 
was poor Arthur in his sawpit grave, and there was 
dark-eyed Annie Duncan in Sydney who would 
break her heart when she heard of it. It was best 
to offer a thumping bribe that no black fellow could 
resist. The next lot of cedar would pay for many 
kegs, and this kind of thing was not going to 
happen again—not if Master's guns were what they 
had always found them ! 

They bound Killag-a-ree to Paddy Brown, tle 
stoutest pioneer amongst them, and, with those two 
in front, the white men fought their way through 
the mighty scrub that covers the MacPhearson 
Range. Torn and bleeding from contact with 
lawyer onies and cockspurs, blistered and aching 
from brushing against the leaves of the stingin, 
tree, it was not a sweet-tempered host that sat douwa 
to rest when night came on. 

Naturally they all abused Killag-a-ree: what dir 
he mean by it? They should have overtaken the 
fleeing tribe hours ago! But Killag-a-ree was calm. 

“ Chirrada,” said he, pointing to a footprint on a 
moss-grown log. “Black fellow been come this way. 
Look!”—and he lifted with his toes a string of 
gaudy midgens that some piccaninny, snugly re- 
posing in the blanket on his mother's back, had 
laughingly snatched from its stately cane to play 
with, and had thrown aside. “Close up now —we 
find him to-morrow.” 

About noon the following day Killag-a-ree 
pointed to a faint blue line of smoke ten miles off. 

“Blackfellow nangary there,’ said he. “They 
been think it baal you follow him here.” 

“That's about the size of it, and I must say we 
shouldn't have found ’em without you, old chap,” 
said Ned Hill. 

At dusk they got within range, and would have 
rushed in at once, to begin the slaughter, but 
Killag-a-ree advised caution. If they were attacked 
now they would take to the scrub, and the darkuess 
would cover their retreat. Better wait until morn- 
ing. These dusky children of the South always 
slept through the first hours of the day, and nothing 
would be easier than to surprise them asleep. This 
seemed a sensible plan to the tired pursuers, and, 
after a meal of damper and beef, and a “ nobbler,” 
they settled down for the night. 

It was pretty dreary work, though; from their 
shelter between the winding roots of a fig-tree they 
could see the camp-fires and hear the hum of sorrow- 
ing voices above the ripple of the creek that lay 
between. Then the moon shone down from the 
depths of a cold blue sky on sparkling water and 
miles of interminable scrub, through the thick 
branches of which a few gleams glinted here and 
there. A dog in the camp raised his head, and 
howled pitifully. 

Jack Thompson changed his position,and muttered 
that it was “ blazing cold.” 

There was a stir in the camp; a voice spoke 
sharply to the dog, and then someone began to sing 
a soft, monotonous chant that sent a cbill down the 
spine of the bravest watcher, and caused Killag-a- 
ree to move restlessly. 

Soon a score or more voices joined in that wailing 
lament. It was the dirge that they sing for their 
dead, and, once heard, is never forgotten. 

“It’s worse than a million curlews,” 
Paddy Brown. 

“Or a pack of blooming dingoes,” said Jim 
Leonard. “ What that fellow sing about, Killag?” 
“That fellow all cry about me,” said the guide 
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with a half-hearted laugh ; “they think it you been | 


shoot me.” 
“Oh, that's it, eh? But you're worth a dozen 
deaders, aren't you, old fellow?” 
“Yoi” (Yes). 
Jack Thompson glanced critically at the lock of 
his gun, and laid it across his knee. 
“ Say, Killag, what grand spree you'll have when 
you get that keg!” 
“ Yoi, big fellow spree.” But he turned his ear to 
listen to the wail of his kinsmen. 
“ Tile unga neu bung, Killag-a-ree ? 
Iile unga pennen, Killag-a-ree ? 
Yan Ryole Ruligon, wobbo, wobbo, 
Killag-a-ree buong, Killag-a-ree buong, 
Bu-ong—oh! Bu-ong—oh! Bu-ong.”* 

The guide muttered something and tugged at his 
chain. 

“Keep quiet, Killag!” hissed Ned Hill. 
was too late. 

Killag-a-ree bounded to his feet, dragging Brown 
with him. 

“ Wa’! Nione ullong!” he yelled. “(Look out 
ahead!) Plenty white fellow here with guns!” 

There was a wild commotion in the camp; and in 
five minutes the whole of the tribe were scattered 
and safely hidden under cover of the impenetrable 
serub. When, the following night, they gathered 
round their fires to sing the dirge for the dead, 
there was no one to disturb them. 

Killag-a-ree, the brave, for whom they mourned, 
lay stiff and cold on the bank of Cudgeon creek, with 
thirteen bullets through his body. 

N. V. PHILPOTT. 


But it 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ABOLITION, OR ABRIDGMENT? 

SIR, 
districts, and wherever I have gone I have found politicians of 
every complexion hard at it making a new Constitution for these 
realms. ‘They are enjoying themselves immensely, sharpening 
their wits, and even oceasionally visiting a library in search of 
facts to support their views. The question that is being so 
fiercely debated is, “ Shall we have a Second Chamber? and if 
Yes, what sort of one?” These good folk imagine that Lord 
Rosebery has let loose this question to be diseussed by the 
Sovereign People, and that all in good time it will be submitted 
to their sacred selves at a General Election. Hence this fur- 
hishing up of wits. If this imagination should prove a vain 
thing, there will be doubt, hesitation, and disappointment. What 
is it Lord Rosebery is pledged to? To introduce to the notice 
of the House of Commons, sooner or later in the course of 
next Session, a resoluticn affecting the veto of the Honse of 
Lords, This is a new, and therefore undiseussed, phrase, The veto 
of the Crown one has heard of, but never before of the veto of 
the Lords. But still we can all learn new phrases if properly 
explained. About this Resolution: what does it amount to? I 
meta great many good Radicals who are under the firm im- 
pression that the Resolution will place on paper the fixed resolve 
of the party to destroy the veto of the Lords root and branch. 
When I put the question, “Suppose the House of Commons 
were to pass a Home Rule Bill for Ireland by a majority of five, 
are the Lords (subject to afew opportunities being afforded them 
for a little pious palaver) to pass it as itis placed before them P ” 
| was answered, “That is the plain meaning of the Leeds 
Resolution.” 

If this be right, the eouytry is well oceupied in discussing 
Second Chambers, because, of course, were such a Resolution to 
become law, the House of Lords would cease to exist. 
not to bs supposed that a body of men who, by whatever 


ridiculous names they may miscall themselves, have bones in | 
their bodies and heels to their shoes, would assemble for the | 


sole purpose of meeting Sir William Harcourt in conference, 
and then of registering the decrees of another Chamber. 
But, Sir, do we not all know very well that Lord Rosebery’s 


* Where is my husband, Killag-a-ree ? 
Where is my brother, Killag-a-ree ? 
Ile went a long road yesterday, yesterday, 
Killag-a-ree is dead! Killag-a-ree is dead ! 
Dead, oh dead! oh dead, 


| before 3,000 people with a grave countenance. 





| of official France to the purposes of an outworn despotism. 
I have returned but lately from visiting some country | 








It is | 
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Resolution will not go to the abolition of the veto, but only 
to its abridgment? What is that abridgment to be? We 
shall have to appeal to the country upon it. Resolutions of the 
House of Commons are not, as Dr. Johnson once had the 
exquisite satisfaction of reminding John Wilkes, equal to the law 
of the land. And when we do go to the country, we shall find it, 
unless some steps are soon taken, more disposed to discuss the 
whole question of the abolition of the House of Lords than the 
minor question of circumventing it. 

The weak point of the House of Lords is the hereditary 
principle. This is clearly ridiculous. It cannot be defended 
There are none 


so poor to do it reverence. It is exposed to every kind of eriti- 


| cism, whilst the merest tyro can cover it with effective ridicule. 


There is no need to possess the fine scorn of John Bright or the 
doubly-distilled rancour of Mr. Chamberlain (vintage 1884) to 
be able to rouse democratic sentiment on this subject. There 
ean hardly be a sensible peer who has not often wondered how it 
comes about that he is still allowed to reserve (supposing he 
possesses it) the power of begetting a legislator. 

But an abridging Resolution will not necessarily raise this 
question. The House of Lords is apparently to remain an 
Hereditary Chamber, with a fang or two extracted. In short, it 
is not murder, but dentistry, we are asked to commit. 

I do not dispute the wisdom of this course : I recognise it. But 
it is high time our attention was diverted from the wrong channel 
into the right one. We are entitled to be told in plain English the 
nature of the job we are to be engaged upon. Lord Spencer 
says the time has not come “ to divulge” the terms of the Reso- 
lution, because doing so would facilitate the operations of the 
enemy. We think far too much of the enemy in these days, 
and too little of ourselves. The first duty of statesmen is to 
eonvinee their friends, and then to slaughter their foes. The 
Liberal party has no need to be frightened of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour, if only it knows its own mind; but how can 
it make up its mind in the dark ?—Yours, 

Lux. 


THE OUTLOOK IN RUSSIA. 
S1r,—Every English Liberal will agree in your hope for a 


| better understanding between the English and Russian peoples. 
| But no English Liberal, I trust, will desire to see a repetition, 


in the person of our official representatives, of the prostitution 
On 
our side, at least, the better understanding we want has been 
gradually coming about during the last decade. We under- 
stand, with some intimacy, that there are two Russias—a Russia 
of the Tsardom and a Russia of the martyred people; a Russia 
of the Gourkos and Korfs and all the big and little expositors 
of the autocratic idea, and a Russia of the hunted Jew and 
Stundist, the despised Pole, all the unfortunate men and women 
who are born with brains too quick and consciences too pure to 
acquiesce in the white-slavery which constitutes the present 
social order of their country. It is impossible, with the birth, 
training, and daily experience which we enjoy, to remain blind 
to these things. There must be two sides to an “ understand- 
ing.” If official Russia desires closer and friendlier contact 
with us—and there would be a world of gain to both of us and 
to the world in a real rapprochement—it must remove the reason 
for the evil distinction wnich is at present painfully prominent 
in the Western mind, and must enable us to meet it without en- 
dangering our own honour. 

The new Tsar’s reign is still looked to with hope, although 
so far all the old machinery moves in the old way with the same 
evil cousequences. The “clemency manifesto” of Nicholas II. 
favoured murderers and all kinds of criminals convicted by 
courts of law, but extended no direct pardon to the very class 
most deserving of it—the “ administrative ” exiles and prisoners 
—those punished without trial, on simple order of the admini- 
stration. It is a bad omen; yet we hope. But it is of no good 
to speak as though the battle were won, and nothing remained 
but to throw up our caps. F. R. F. 








VIGNETTES. 


Melodramatic storm. 


ULY 8. The hansoms whirled their yellow, gleam- 
ing eyes down West; hot, flapping gusts went 
and returned aimlessly ; and the mirthless twitter- 
ings of the women fell abruptly on the sluggishly 
shuffling crowd. All the sin of the city seemed 


| crushed to listlessness ; vacantly wistful, the figures 
| waited by the street corners. 


Then the storm burst. Slow, ponderous drops; a 
clap of the thunder’s wrath ; and a crinkled rim of 
light, unveiling a slab of sky, throbbing, sullen, and 


| violet; small, giggling screams of alarm, and a 


stampede of bunchy silhouettes. The thunder 
clapped again, impatient and imperious, and the 
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rain responded, zealously hissing. Bright stains of 
liquid gold struggled across the roadway; a sound 
of splashing accompanied the thud of hoofs, the 
rumble of wheels, the clanking of chains, and the 
ceaseless rattle of the drops on the hurried procession 
of umbrellas. 

The hansoms whirled their yellow, gleaming eyes 
down West, and the market-place of sin stood empty 
and resplendent with a glitter of glamorous gold. 


Femme incomprise. 
July 10. “ You can go to bed, Hodgson. I will 
turn off the light.” 

The man retired silently. It was a stage-phrase 
that rose unconsciously to her lips, a stage-situation 
with which she was momentarily toying. 

Alone, she perceived its absurd unreality. 
Nothing, of course, would happen to-night: through 
so many days and nights she had been waiting. The 
details of life were clumsy, cumbersome : the simpli- 
fication of the stage, of novels, cf dozing dreams, 
seemed, by contrast, bitterly impossible. 

She took up the book again, and read on, losing 
herself for a while in the passion of its pages—a 


| 


| 
| 
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sides, the bare, bony mountain-backs inclose us in 
the great silence of their sleeping immobility. 

There in the valley, under the drifting shadows 
cast by the green, hulking walls, a swaying line of 
men and women and children are busy haymaking. 
And, as one watches them, one remembers, with « 
twinge of absurd regret, that one cannot know their 
long, long monotonous days of unthinking con- 
templation; that they lie beyond one’s reach 
irrevocably. 


The old garden. 


July 28. She led us down the avenue, beneath 
rotund and sober-toned oak; through a doorway, 
all coated with moss-green; and we were inside her 
old garden. 

A blaze of colour, sudden and imperiously 
incoherent—purple Sweet-William; giant foxgloves 
and holly-oakes; bed upon bed of damask roses, 


_ dying in gorgeous disorder—an artless tangle of 


old-world flowers—lavender, dull-gold, and faded 
magenta, clambering and twining, overhanging the 


| gravel-walk in drooping, crowding clusters, 


at once vague and penetrating. But, as she paused | 


to reach a paper-knife, she remembered the irrevo- 
cable, prosaic groove of existence, and that sudden 
fall to a dreary commonplace 
was hers—brought back all her aching listlessness. 
She let the book slip to the carpet. 

Love, she repeated to herself, a silken web, opal- 
tinted, veiling all life; love, bringing fragrance and 
radiance ; love, with the moonlight streaming across 
the meadows; love,amid cool, summer-leafed woods, 
a-sparkle with the morning sun; a simple clasping 
of hands; a happiness, child-like and thoughtless, 
secure and intimate. .. . 

And she—she had nothing: her soul was bare 
and dismantled and dismal; and once again started 
the gnawing of humiliation—inferior even to the 
common people, who could be loved and forget, 
in the midst of promiscuous squalor. Without love, 
there seemed no reason for life. 

Away her thoughts sailed to the tale of the fairy- 
prince, stepping to shore in his silver armour, come to 
deliver and to love. She would have been his in all 
humility ; waited on him in fearful submission ; she 
would have asked for nought but his love. 


a commonplace that | 


Years ago, once or twice, men had appeared to | 


her like that. And Harold, before they were 
married, when they were first engaged. A strange 
girl she must have been in those days! And now— 
now they were like any husband and any wife. 

“Tt happened by chance,’ the old tale began. 
Chance! Yes, it was chance that governed all life; 
mocking, ironical chance, daintily sportive chance, 
hobbled to the clumsy mechanism of daily existence. 

Twelve o'clock struck. Ten minutes more, and 
Harold would be home. She could hear his heavy 
tread ; she could see him enter, put down his bag, 
take off his ulster and gloves methodically, then lift 
her face lightly in his two hands, and kiss her on the 
forehead. He would ask for an account of her day's 
doings ; but he would never heed her manner of an- 
swering, for he would have begun to talk of himself. 
And altogether complacently would he take up the 
well-worn threads of their common life. 

And she would go on waiting, and trifling with 
hopelessness; for, in real life, such things were im- 
possible. Men were dull and incomplete, and could 
not understand a woman's heart. 

So she waited till her husband came in, and when 
he had played his part, just as she had imagined he 
would play it, she followed him, in dumb docility, 
upstairs to bed. 

Ullswater. 


July 20. The water tinkles under the boat; 
flocks of tiny ripples scud shimmering across the 
lake; amid the bracken, upon the sleek fell-side, the 
ewes are querulously calling their lambs; on all 





It was a Sunday afternoon. The sleepy stillness 


; : “nl | in the trees; the blue sun polishing a stately ip- 
passion that was all glamorous, sentimental felicity, | ne P eae es A en 


ing of swelling, milk-white clouds; the shadows 
stretched motionless across the grey-green hay fields 
-all seemed totellofit. . . . 

By-and-by, the blackbirds forgot us, and 
cluttered, chasing one another through the currant- 
bushes, while she talked to us of things of no import ; 
slowly, for her words seemed to loiter in the quiet of 
the air. 

I watched her fragile fingers, as they toyed 
absently with her chédtelaine, and a little smile, as it 
flitted to and fro, across the tired beauty of her face ; 
aud all the keenness of her suffering came back to 
me; and I mused a moment on a phrase she had said 
to me years ago:—‘I want, not happiness, but peace 
of mind.” 

Perhaps it was here, in the grave calm of this old 
garden of hers, that she had found it? I wondered; 
I wondered? .... 

And then, she rose to lead us away: a bell started 
leisurely tolling, and black-coated villagers, with 
stolid, tanned faces beneath their hard, ugly hats, 
came sauntering sheepishly towards the church- 
GOO. bs <3 


Our Lady of the Lane. 


Sept. 27. Whenever the London sun touches the 
small, dusky shops with a jumble of begrimed colour 
—the old gold and scarlet of hanging meat; the 
metallic green of mature cabbages; the wavering 
russet of piled potatoes ; the sharp white of fly-bills, 
pasted all awry—then the moment to see her is 
come. You will find her, bareheaded and touzled; 
her dingy, peaked shawl hanging down her back, 
and in front the bellying expanse of her soiled 
apron; blocking the pavement; established by her 
own corner of the Lane, all littered with the cries of 
children, and the fitful throbbing of the asphalte 
beneath the hollow hammering of hoofs. 

She carries always a baby by her breast; her 
bare forearms are as bulky as any man’s; in her 
eyes is a froward scowl; and, when she laughs, it is 
with a harsh, strident gaiety. But she never fails 
to wear her squalid portliness with a robust and 
defiant dignity, that makes her figure definitely 
symbolic of Cockney maternity. 


In Normandy. 


September 30..... A mauve sky, all subtle; a 
discreet rusticity, daintily modern, femininely deli- 
cate; a whole finikin arrangement of trim trees, of 
rectangular orchards, of tiny, spruce houses, tall- 
roofed and pink-faced, with white shutters demurely 
closed. Here and there a prim farmyard; a squat 
chureh-spire; and bloused peasants jogging behind 
rotund white horses, along a straight and gleam- 
ing road. In all the landscape no trace cf the 
slovenly profusion of the picturesque; but rather « 
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distinguished reticence of detail, fresh, coquettish, 
almost dapper. ... . 
Paris in October. 


October 4. Paris in October —all white and a- 
glitter under a cold, sparkling sky, and the trees of 
the boulevards trembling their frail, russet leaves; 
garish, petulant Paris; complacently content with 


her sauntering crowds, her monotonous arrange- | 


ments in pink and white and blue; ever busied with 
her own publicity, her tiresome, obvious vice, and 
her parochial modernity coquetting with cosmopoli- 
CmmiOM, « occ 


Old Marseilles at midday. 


October 10. Up every staircase-street 
crevasses, pinched between tall, peeling cliffs; along 


the quay, flaunting, tattered, brawling colours, sweat- | 
ing and swarming with noisy life—negroes, China- | 
men, Arabs, Lascars, Italians, Greeks—the angry | 


hum of a thousand tongues; the clatter of straining 
mules, . 
pavement lies bathed in lusty sunshine, you may feel 
the pulse of old Marseilles quicken to fever-heat its 
turbulent throbbing. ... 

Across the sea, polished as a pool of molten 
metal, the Southern sun strews his golden highway ; 
the frail forest of masts stiffens, congealed like a 
stencilled pattern; side by side lie the herds of 
steamers, silent, drowsy, vermilion-bellied beasts ; 


and over there, to the left, high above the city, | 
the slim silhouette of Notre Dame de la Garde | 


shows a glimmer of dusky gilt... . 

Oh! for the crude crowd of blatant hues and the 
flood of fierce vitality that belong to old Marseilles 
at midday ! 

Monte Carlo. 


October 12. High, beneath the lofty dome of sullen 
sky, like a great white globe of electric light, the 


full moon hangs; beyond the bay, the twinkling | 
lights of Monaco are dropping long golden tears into | 


the sea: no breath of breeze to sway the black 


drooping palms; only the full, solemn phrase of | 


Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” slowly recurring to linger 
in the still, grave air of the night... . 

The moonbeams spangle with silver the twin 
minarets of the temple of Chance; and stately 
officials swing back its portals to meet the silent 
tide of worshippers that ceaselessly flows and ebbs, 
blackening the broad flight of marble steps. 


Within, through the great marble vestibule, | 


where the shuffle of feet rings hollow, they hurry to 
huddle around the bright green shrines of the 


goddess, to await, with tense yellow faces, the un- 


flagging tale of her relentless caprices. .. . 
HvuBeERT CRACKANTHORPE, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SANTA CLAUS 
CONCERNING 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 





(In a study a tireless REVIEWER is seen tackling, 
in the highest of spirits, a pile of minor poetry. A 
lamp burns on a side-table. 
a stave, and turns to poke the fire, when SANTA 
CLAUS, with his baggage, rustles down the chimney. 
The REVIEWER, as becomes his craft, is not in the 
least disconcerted.) 


YANTA CLAUS (coughing): I'm half-choked. Have 
AJ I singed my beard ? 
Reviewer: No; but you've nearly put out my 
fire. 


Santa Claus : I never came down a chimney with | 


a fire in it before. I don’t like it. There's something 
very far wrong. I wakened up as usual (I sleep all 


- dark | 


. At midday, when all the smooth stone | 


The REVIEWER hums | 


the year round except this one night, you know), | 
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and found all my baggage about me. I made for 
the nearest chimney, and leapt, without looking— 
for I feared I was rather late—through twenty feet 
of smoke and soot. I’ve grazed my elbows, skinned 
my nose, and bumped my poor old haunches. But 
there, that’s nothing! Just as I popped into the 
chimney, I saw old Time fly slowly past, twirling his 
| scythe like a shillelagh, and balancing his hour-glass 
on his nose. He grinned sardonically at me, and so 
I know there’s something wrong—something very 
far wrong! 

Reviewer - Yes; I should say there was! What 
night is this? 

Santa Claus: Christmas Eve, the 24th of De- 
cember, 1894. 

Reviewer : It's only the eighth. 


(SANTA CLAUS sioons, and the Rr- 
VIEWER brings him to with a powerful 
restorative.) 


Santa Claus : I never did the like of this before 
never! Put me in a bed, give mea sleeping-draught, 
and waken me on the 24th. Have you a sleeping- 
draught? 

Reviewer : This restorative, when taken in suffi- 
cient quantity, is itself an excellent sleeping-draught. 

Santa Claus: What an admirable medicine! 
And it’s so pleasant to take. How much do you 
think I shall require? 

Reviewer: About four glasses, perhaps, in the 
course of three hours. 
| Santa Claus: What a thing is science! What 

discoveries! You sit here and toast your toes, and 
sip this agreeable liquor while you chat with a 
| friend. Really, the taking of medicine has become 
| quite an entertainment. I suppose you are a hakim 
by profession ? 
Reviewer : No, lam a reviewer. 

Santa Claus (sympathetically): Ah! I have 
heard of your dreadful trade. Why do you stick 
at it? 

Reviewer: There is some misconception here. I 
love it; it is a great, a miraculous profession. Do 
you not know that the moment a man becomes a 
reviewer, that very moment, no matter how unedu- 
eated and ignorant he may be, he becomes omniscient, 
and cultured to the finest point ? 

Santa Claus: And how does a man become a 
| reviewer ? 

Reviewer : By getting a book to review. 

Santa Claus: Ah! Then I could be a reviewer. 
Reviewer : Of course. 

Santa Claus (taking up one of his bags): Well, 
now, I have a lot of books here. I'll see if I could 
review them. (EHmpties the bag on the floor.) 

Reviewer: Fire away. Ill be your amanuensis. 

Santa Claus : Here are two of the very best books 
for Christmas presents to be had in the market: 
Messrs, VIRTUE Sannual volume of the Art Journal, 
and Messrs. CASSELL's ditto of the Magazine of Art. 
You observe, of course, that I speak the proper 
names in capitals, as “ A. K. H. B.” pronounces Saint 
Andrews. 

Reviewer : I note the inflection. 

Santa Claus : Then, here are— 

Reviewer : But is that all you're going to say 
abont the Art Annuals ? 

Santa Claus: What more need I say? Am I not 
now reviewing, and thereforeomniscient and cultured 
to the highest point ? I pronounce these two volumes 
| among the very best books for Christmas presents, 
| and expect the world straightway to buy them. 
Reviewer: Couldn't you indicate some of the 
| attractions? 

Santa Claus : But that’s very troublesome. How- 
| ever, if you must have a little detail, here goes. In 
| the Art Journal there are twenty-four plates in all: 
| etchings, photogravures, chromotypogravures—the 
| whole gamut of “ process "—-and the pictures repro- 
| 


duced are by Sirk FrReEDERIC LEIGHTON, SiR JOHN 
MiL.Atis, Messrs. ALMA TADEMA, ViICAT CoLE, W. Q. 
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ORCHARDSON, and others. There is also an over- 
flowing wealth of illustration in the text. That’s a 
good sentence. 

Reviewer : Hackneyed. 

Santa Claus: No, sir; cultured to the highest 
point, for I am reviewing, and to review is to be 
cultured to the highest point as well as omniscient. 
You taught me the word.—In the Magazine of Art 
there are photogravures and etchings after RossETTI, 
Sir E. BuRNE-JONES, Messrs. ALBERT Moors, G. H. 
BouGHToN and others; and original etchings by 
Messrs. H, MACBETH-RAEBURN, DAvip LAw, PERCY 
ROBERTSON, and FRANCIS WALKER. It also contains 
an overflowing wealth of illustration in the text— 
over seventy portraits, for example. There are many 
distinguished names among the literary contributors, 
including Miss Cristina Rossetti, and MEssRs. 
WILLIAM Morris, Austin Dorson, and EDMUND 
GossE. The Christmas number of the Art Journal 
is devoted to the work of Sir E. BuURNE-JONEsS, while 
that of the Magazine of Art contains specimens of 
the Continental art of the year—a host of pictures 
representing over 100 artists from Holland 
and Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Spain, and Switzerland. 
I say again that these volumes, with their supple- 
ments, make most handsome, entertaining, and in- 
structive presents. I've no intention of instituting 
invidious comparisons—a good phrase, a very good 
phrase! It's a case of Dickens and Thackeray over 
again ; they learn from each other, but preserve their 
own styles. Dickens and Thackeray, Thackens and 
Dickery, Dackery and Thickens, Thickery and 
Dackens, as my amusing old friend Punch said many 
years ago; you may ring endless changes on their 
names, but that is not criticism.—Now, here’s a book 
you would hardly expect to find in my bag—Mr. 
JOSEPH PENNELL’S “ Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts- 
men: Their Work and their Methods. A Study of 
the Art of To-day, with Technical Suggestions.” 
This book is in its second edition, and contains much 
less text and more pictures than the first. I believe 
it has been found a useful, as well as an entertaining 
book. For me, however, it is simply a eplendid 
scrap-book, with 366 specimens of the best pen- 
work ever done in the world. 

Reviewer: To whom do you propose to present 
these books, now ? 

Santa Claus : To ladies, for their drawing- -rooms. 

Reviewer: But I thought you only brought gifts 
to children ? 

Santa Claus : Oh! I know where the big children 
hang their stockings, too. But I'm also going to give 
them to little children. 

Reviewer : MR. PENNELL’S book ? 

Santa Claus: Yes, and the Art Annuals. And 
I'll tell you why. Look here: Messrs. SHAW & Co.'s 
“ Little Frolic,” Messrs. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 
& Co.'s “Sunday Reading for the Young,” Mr. 
GEORGE STONEMAN'S Sunshine, MESSRS. CLARKE 
& Co.’s “Rosebud Annual,” THe SuNpDAY SCHOOL 
Union's Silver Link and a dozen more in bright 
coloured boards. I'm going to say nothing against 
them. Hundreds of my little friends want them, 
and sol give them. But I'm also going to put into 
several schoolrooms and nurseries MR. PENNELL'S 
book and the Art Annuals. 





Santa Claus: There’s much in it. But I must 
get on. Messrs. CASSELL’S edition of HENRIETTE 
RONNER’s cat-book; that’s an old favourite. The 
same publishers’ annual volume of their “ Cabinet 
Portrait Gallery.” Yes; that’s always very interest- 
ing. The appreciations are adequate and sometimes 
brilliant, and Messrs. W. & D. Downey's photo- 


| graphs are very good. Kings, Maharajahs, novelists, 


artists, actors. Look at that of Miss Cissy Loftus, 
Really, a most artistic portrait, full of the fluent 
intelligence of the cleverest face that has appeared 
on the stage in your country for a while. “ Queen 
Victoria’s Dolls” (NEWNES), by Messrs. F. H. Low 
& ALAN WricGHT. Umph! Well! Then, here are 
the yearly volumes of Good Words and the Sunday 
Magazine; the former, with a capital story by Mr. 
BARING-GOULD, and a great variety of other matter, 
is the best Good Words that has appeared for years. 
And I can tell you that the next volume will be 
better; the monthly parts will appear in a new 
cover; the story will be by Mr. Crockett, and the 
rest of the programme is capital. In fact, Good 
Words has taken a new lease of life. And Cassell’s 
Family Magazine, good this year, is also to be better 
next: new cover, new paper, new type, new blood; 
retaining its own distinctive qualities, it will approxi- 
mate in general appearance to the American illus- 
trated monthlies. I mustn't forget The Quiver 
(CASSELL), most popular of magazines for Sunday 
reading; nor Chums (CASSELL) and Boys (SAMPSON 
Low), for the youngsters will have them. 

Reviewer : Enough of these. Come to the story- 
books. 

Santa Claus: The story-books? Very well. I 
shall give you first an historical selection, and start 
with “Olaf the Glorious” (BLACKIE), by RoBERT 
LEIGHTON, a story of a real flesh-and-blood man, who 
reigned as King of Norway just nine centuries ago. 
Next I have “ Wulf the Saxon” (BLACKIE), a story of 
the Norman Conquest, by G. A. HENTY; and, follow- 
ing the chronological order, “Seething Days” 
(EDWARD ARNOLD), a tale of Tudor times, by 
CAROLINE C. HoLRoypD; “ Shut In” (NELSON), a tale 
of the siege of Antwerp in 1585, by E. EvEeretrt- 
GREEN ; “ When London Burned” (BLACKIE), a story 
of Restoration times and the Great Fire, by G. A. 
HEnty ; “ Boris the Bear-Hunter” (NELSON), a tale 
of Peter the Great and his times, by FRED WISHAW ; 
“In Press-Gang Days” (BLACKIE), by EDGAR Pick- 
ERING ; “ A Prisoner of War” (BLACKIE), a story of 
the times of Napoleon Bonaparte, by G. NoRWAY; 
“On the Old Frontier: or, The Last Raid of the 
Iroquois” (HoppER & STouGHToN), by W. O. Stop- 
DARD; and “Under the War Clouds” (SuNDAY- 
ScHoot UNIon), a tale of 1870, by E. E. PoLLarp. 
My list of adventure stories in all parts of the world 
includes “Claudius Bombarnac” (SAMPsoN Low), 
by JULES VERNE; “ The Double Emperor ” (ARNOLD), 


_ the story of a vagabond Cunarder, by W. LAIRD 


Reviewer : But they'll be torn to pieces in no time! | 
Santa Claus: No matter. I shall place copies in | 


the drawing-rooms, too, of course. But the nursery 
copies I am determined on. Children are trained by 
the pictures they turn over habitually much more 
than people realise. Why should we keep before 
them what is inferior? They will have pictures. 
Give them the very best; and never mind though 
the little grubby things soil the books and tear them 
to pieces. Get them others, of the very best, to have 
as their daily companions. Though you cannot 
make artists, you can develop an artistic sense in 
almost every one. 

i Reviewer : Well, I daresay there’s something in 
that. 





CLowEs; “A Plunge into the Sahara” (SAMPsoN Low), 
an adventure of to-day, by G. DEMAGE; “The 
Yellow God” (CHAMBERS), a tale of some strange 
adventures, by REGINALD Horsey : “To Greenland 
and the Pole” (BLACKIE), a story of adventure in 
the Arctic regions, by GORDON STABLES; and 
“ Diamond Dyke: or, The Lone Farm in the Veldt” 
(CHAMBERS), a story of South African adventure, by 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

Reviewer : Well, but where is the omniscient and 
cultured criticism ? 

Santa Claus: In one word—adults can’t read 
this kind of book. I've tried, Christmas after Christ- 
mas, diligently and even obstinately, not only to 
peruse them, but to enjoy them. it was no use. 
I think it is a very remarkable phenomenon. In 
Mr. Henty and his confréres you have a strange 
type of mind—actual faculty and real power of 
work fighting against an arrested development. 
Boys read these books with avidity; men cannot. 
Doubtless the market is responsible; but it’s very 
difficult to get in a stroke at the market, for its 
broad back is distributed over such a wide area. 
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Reviewer: You're getting a little too sombre, 
Santa. Have you any comic books? 

Santa Claus: To be sure! “The Brownies 
Around the World” (UNwIN), by PALMER Cox, is 
full of delightful comic invention; and so, in a more 
grotesque manner, is “Topsies and Turveys” 
(Unwin), by R. S. NEWALL. Commend me above all 
to Mr. T. H. SHeruern's “Zigzags at the Zoo” 
(NEWNES), a very remarkable collection, not only of 
the funniest and maddest inventions, but of actual 
studies, poses, expressions of beasts and birds, 
obtainable only by untiring observation—moods, 
moments, little dramas in the caged-life of the 
Zoo. This is a wonderful book, and Mr. ARTHUR 
Morrison's pen is found to be, in its own way, as 
entertaining as Mr. SHEPHERD'S pencil. From the 


comic to the “high fantastic’ is even a shorter cry | 
_ often. 
| box, too—five small volumes for dainty people. And 
(CHATTO & | 
It is a little caviare to the general, but | 


than from the ridiculous to the sublime. I mean to 
put into many a stocking of both old and young 
GrorRGE MAcDoNALD’s “ Phantastes” 
WINDUS). 
there never was a more delightful fairy romance. 


Pleasant books, in their various ways, are “The | 
Disagreeable Duke” (GEORGE ALLEN), a Christmas | 
whimsicality for the holidays, by ELINOR DAVENPORT | 
ADAMS; and “ Maurice,or The Red Jar” (MACMILLAN), | 
a tale of magic and adventure for boys and girls, by | 
I'm tired | 


the COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 
of the story-books. 


But there ; 
There are far too many of 


them published; I feel certain that there must | 


be more “ waste products” in Christmas story-books 
than in any other branch of publishing. Let me 
see what else I have. Oh! 
this aside—a reprint of Mrs. MARGARET GATTY's 
“Parables from Nature” (BELL & Sons), with a 
memoir of the author by her talented daughter, 
JULIANA HoRATIA EwIna, and illustrations by Sir 
EK. Burne-Jones, P. H. CALDERON, TENNIEL, and 
others—a very admirable old-fashioned book. I 
have two charming music-books: “Lullabies of 
Many Lands” (ALLEN), collected and rendered-into 
English verse by ALMA STRETTEL, with seventy- 
seven illustrations by Emity J. HARDING; and “ A 
Garland of Country Song” (METHUEN), being Mr. 


BARING-GOULD's collection of English Folk-Songs, | 
In wy | 
humble opinion the latter ought to be in every | 
We have had, and have, English | 


arranged by Mr. H. FLEETWooD SHEPPARD. 


home in England. 
literature and English art; we have not yet had, in 
any sufficient sense, English music. 


English music of the future must develop out of the 
English music, such as it is, of the past—out of 
Purcell and Folk-song. 

Reviewer : What's that folio ? 

Santa Claus: This? The very kind of book for 
a Christmas present, whether it be put into the 
stockings of dreamy maidens, dreamy youths, whole- 
hearted house-wives and house-bands, or ancient 
ladies and gentlemen of romantic and chivalrous 
minds—a book of “ Border Ballads” (LAWRENCE 
& BuLien), with an interesting introduction 
by ANDREW LANG, and twelve etchings by 
C.O. MurRAY. The world can never tire of these 


“ masterless poems "’—* Thomas the Rhymer,” “Tam | 
Look at this | 
That is the face of a woman who has | 


Lane,” “The Lass of Lochryan.” 
illustration. 
just said 


“O, open the door, Love Gregor, 
O, open the door, I pray; 
For your young son that is in my arms 
Will be dead ere it be day;” 


and who hears, scarcely grasping its meaning, the 
answer— 


“ Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 
For here ye shanno win in. 
Gae drown ye in the raging sea, 
Or hang on the gallows-pin.” 


Look, too, at the exquisite paper and type. And | 


here, to finish with, is a new popular edition of 





_ Row. 


I had almost thrown | 


We should like | 
to have it; and whatever it may assimilate, the | 





Scott's poems, the “ Oxford” (FROWDE), edited by 
J. Loaiz Ropertson. I mean to scatter it far and 
wide this year; and I shall tell you why. Doubt- 
less, as a reviewer, I am omniscient, and cultured to 
the highest pitch ; and so, when I say that I think 
Scott’s poetry is much under-estimated, you are 
bound to believe me. It is so concrete, so full of all 
kinds of things. Arms, and men and women, the 
sounds and sights of Nature, battles and wooings, 
keep up such a constant pageant that a brisk reader 
delights in the artlessness of the manner—prefers it, 
indeed, to a more studied one, as he might prefer an 
anyhow gallop on a heath to a canter in Rotten 
Don’t make any mistake. Scott will last: 
his poems are his Jliad ; his novels, his Odyssey. 

Reviewer : Been said before. 

Santa Claus: Truth can never be reiterated too 
I have this “ Oxford Scott” in a pretty little 


now I begin to feel drowsy. Help me to bed. 

(The tireless REVIEWER leads SANTA CLAUS out 
of his study, and then returns in the highest of 
spirits to tackle the pile of minor poetry.) 








A NOTE FOR CHILDREN. 


Tue Yettow Farry Boor. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


Some day, very likely, there will be a Children’s 
Review, in which young people and those who 
understand young people will point out to each 
other what books they should read at Christmas 
and other tides. It will be a model review that, 


| consisting, to begin with, of just one sheet in two 


sections, devoted respectively to “ Dull Books” and 
“Capital Books”; for children know perfectly well 
that there can be no third section in dealing with 
books of entertainment. Grown-up people, who get 
into the power of wicked enchanters, are often 
deluded into believing that they derive delight from 
dull books; but children never make that mistake: 
even the priggish girls who profess to be vastly 
entertained by dull books are not deceiving them- 
selves ; they are only trying to impose on the boys. 

Very well, then; here is a short notice of Mr. 
Lang's “ Yellow Fairy Book” from the Children’s 
Review, a periodical which exists at once if you 
only think so :—- 

“For a fourth time we are happy to be able to 
head our Christmas list of Capital Books with a 
Fairy Book edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. We like it so 
much that we at once drop into poetry like Mr. Silas 
Wegg, although we trust never to resemble in any 
other respect the bad fairy who assailed the peace of 
Boffin’s Bower :— 


“Fairy books, red, green, and blue 
O’er the wide world wandering flew ; 
Now with charms, enchanted rings, 
Mirrors and wheels and swords and things, 
A fourth appears on golden wings. 


Told in easy-running prose, 

Told in pictures quaint and queer, 
Dozens four of tales are here, 

All about the joys and woes 

Of princes and of princesses, 
Spell-bound by cunning sorceries ; 
Of Golden Crabs, and Iron Stoves ; 
The Dragon and his grandmother ; 
Of philtres and enchanted loaves ; 
Of talking beasts of every fur ; 

Of Donkey-Cabbages and Frogs, 
And of the monstrous-sighted Dogs 
That sat upon the money-chests ; 
Of malice, and the dreadful tests 
That wicked kings set simpletons ; 
Of Ferko and the Healing Water ; 
The Flying Ship, the Flower Queen's Daughter. 
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“ Of Giants tco our authors tell ; 
And of the Prince Invisible: 
The temple with the book of Lovers 
In golden letters, golden covers, 
The Golden Isle, the Golden Fountain, 
The Golden Stream, the Golden Mountain ; 
Pebble and flower and magic plinth, 
And of the Desperate Labyrinth, 
And who they were that mouldered there pent ; 
And of the Seven-Headed Serpent. 


“Hark! the children clap their hands! 
Here we have good, better, best, 
Tales from all the old-world lands, 
And from the wigwams of the west— 
Forty-eight good tales and true! 
Andrew Lang, long life to you! 

And Fortune send you tales of spooks 
For many other Fairy-books ! 


“Thus far our poet. In conclusion, we have to 
say that we rejoice very much because Mr. Lang and 
Mr. Jacobs have successfully resisted the assault of 
those wicked magicians who would destroy the 
pleasure of children in the interests of a branch of 
the Black Art called Folklore; and also to record it 
as our opinion that the great popularity of fairy 
tales is one among many signs of a renaissance of 
Romance. There are plenty of people we know 
ready to denounce it as a recrudescence; but you 
will find them, as a rule, wicked enchanters in dis- 
guise. When we have recovered from the mental 
panic into which we have been thrown by the 
Seandinavian thunderstorm, we shall find the air 
sweeter and clearer than it ever was before; we 
shall no longer appear to be surrounded by an im- 
penetrable Present of Social Problems, for the great 
Past shall once more become visible stretching away 
into Wonderland. Science can do much, but it 
cannot kill the Past. Romance is the good fairy of 
the Past; and Science is the good fairy of the 
Present. We hope the two will soon manage to live 
at peace.” 

There is some truth in the remarks of this writer 
in the Children's Review. It is a wise child that 
knows its own father: in the intensity of modern 
life we are apt to forget sometimes that the Present 
is the child of the Past, not self-begotten nor the off- 
spring of any theory. 


SOME MORE FAIRY BOOKS.’ 

Cossack Farry TALES AND Fork Ta ss. Selected, edited, 
and translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Illustrated by E. W. 
Mitchell. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

More Certic Fatry Taves, Selected and edited by Joseph 
Jacobs. Illustrated by John D. Batten. London: David 
Nutt. 

Tue GoupEN Farry Book. With 110 illustrations by H. 
R. Millar. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

A Boox or Farry Tates. Retold by S. Baring-Gould. 
With numerous illustrations and initial letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. London: Methuen & Co. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER AND BrAUTY AND THE Beast. 
Illustrated by S. J. Anning Bell. (“Banbury Cross” 
Series.) London: Dent & Co. 

A Farm 1n Farrytanp. By Laurence Housman. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

Tue Story oF ALEXANDER. Retold from the original. By 
Robert Steele. Drawn by Fred Mason. London: David 
Nutt. 


Mr. NISBET BAIN’s “Cossack Fairy Tales” stands 
out as one of the most interesting of what may 
be called the original collections of fairy and folk 
tales of the present season. It is translated from the 
Ruthenian, the language of the Cossacks, a dialect 
which is said to possess a noble literature, folk-songs 
not inferior to those of Servia, and folk-tales many 
of which are unique of their kind. Theisolation and 
primitiveness of the Cossack should be favourable 
for the preservation of old myths and to the inde- 
pendent development of new ones, and Mr. Bain 





urges that there are peculiar and original elements 


| in these stories not to be found in the folk-lore of 


other European peoples—such data as magic handker- 
chiefs (generally beneficial, but sometimes terribiy 
baleful), demon-expelling hemp-and-tar whips, 
cattle teeming eggs, &c. However this may be— 
and it is a rash thing nowadays, as Mr. Bain 


is aware, to assert that there is anything new 





in folklore—the main thing from the point of 
view of Christmas readers is that these stories are 
all extremely attractive, and told with refreshing 
simplicity and spontaneity. The compiler has done 
well to preserve in several instances the story-teller’s 
catch at the end, such as: “ And J, too, was there, 
and drank mead and beer, and what my mouth 
could not hold ran down my beard. For you there's 
a kazka (story), but there be fat hearth-cakes for me 
the asker, and if I have aught to eat you shall share 
the treat”—a touch which, bringing before us the 
personality of the story-teller and his audience, 
seems to reproduce with delightful vividness the 
atmosphere in which these stories were originally 
told. 

For richness and variety, however, no folklore 
surpasses that of the Celts, and Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
has been easily able, out of an embarrassment of 
material, to compile a second admirable volume of 
Celtic stories, which he entitles “More Celtic Fairy 
Tales.” Mr. Jacobs has drawn largely upon the best 


| and earliest collector of Irish folklore, whom he 
| rightly styles “the inexhaustible” Kennedy; but 











he includes in his book a number of tales which 
are equally characteristic of Celtic Scotland. Tales 
which he is allowed to quote from the more recent 
collections of Dr. Douglas Hyde, Mr. Larimie, and 
Mr. Curtin, add a novelty to this volume, which is, 
moreover, rather better illustrated than the majority 
of similar books this season. 

The “Golden Fairy Book,” in its general idea, 
get-up, and title, seems to be an imitation of that 
excellent series of fairy-books associated with the 
name of Mr. Andrew Lang. It is, on the whole, a 
very good selection, comprising tales from many 
countries, not simply from the folklore, but also 
from the fairy-literature which certain celebrated 
authors have created with the aid of their own 
imagination. Amongst the authors thus laid under 
contribution, for instance, are Alexandre Dumas, 
Voltaire, George Sand, Moritz Jokai, Lermontov, 
Laboulaye, Souvestre. The illustrations are by no 
means so bad as many we have seen this year. 

Of the illustrations to the collection of fairy 
tales which Mr. Baring-Gould has edited for Messrs. 
Methuen we can speak in less qualified praise. 
These are from the hand of Mr. Arthur Gaskin, and 
they carry on their face the seal of the true artist. 
With these illustrations and initial letters, and with 
the old-fashioned type and the excellent paper and 
printing, this is altogether a very charming volume. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has confined himself to the old 
favourites, “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Beauty and 
the Beast,” and their companions. It would be well, 
it seems to us, if he had presented them as he had 
found them; but he has thought it well to “im- 
prove” upon the style of some of the old story-tellers, 
and he has not always done so with happy effect. 

But for a dainty presentation of a few—not so 
many as Mr. Baring-Gould has brought together— 
of the old favourites, in their old words, with the 
accessories of artistic illustration and crafty book- 
binding, commend us to the two little volumes 
of Messrs. Dent. These tiny booklets, with the bit 
of ribbon to tie their covers together, are what the 
enthusiastic and expressive feminine would sum up 
as “ sweet.” 

The illustrations to “A Farm in Fairyland ”—a 
book both the writing and illustrating of which 
seem to be the work of Mr. Laurence Housman— 
are distinguished by much originality and invent- 
iveness in design. Sometimes the effect is very 
charming, as in the title-page and frontispiece, 
but sometimes Mr, Housman’s originality expresses 
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itself in eccentricity rather than beauty. The stories | 
—which are original, too—are very prettily told. 

Mr. Robert Steele has conceived the idea of | 
telling the history of one of the “ great knights of | 
antiquity,” and telling it as nearly as possible after | 
the manner in which such histories used to be | 
recounted by the firesides of the Middle Ages—either 
by the chaplain of the household reading from some 
chronicler, or by the wandering trouvére. The knight 
he has chosen is Alexander of Macedon, and with 
much skill he has succeeded in making a very mar- | 
vellous and thrilling narrative, to which the canons | 
of the scientific historian are by no means to be | 
applied. The illustrations are admirable, and the | 
book is tastefully printed. 


THE STREETS OF LONDON, 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. Sixth edition 
London : George Allen. 


WALKS tn LONDON. 

revised. In 2 vols. 
WE are glad to welcome a new and revised edition 
of Mr. Hare's “ Walks in London.” He is always an 
intelligent companion, and, though he is more at 
home in Rome than in our own vast city, he has 
acquired a store of learning, both recondite and | 
commonplace, which enables him to discourse | 
pleasantly to his readers as they accompany him 
through the streets of London. That he occa- 
sionally obtrudes his own political opinions upon 
those who have only sought his services as a guide 
to places of interest, affords pleasant {proof of the | 
fact that he has acquired the weaknesses as well | 
as the virtues of the genuine valet de place. His 
volumes, when they first appeared, furnished the 
theme of many diverting articles in divers peri- 
odicals. It is too late to-day for the reviewer to 
turn them to account in this fashion, but he who 
turns over the pages of “ Walks in London” must 
be struck afresh by the vastness of the subject with 
which the author deals, and by the wealth of the 
materials which he has at his command. The stones 
of London—-for the most part bricks-—cafh tell almost 
as many tales as those of Venice or of Rome. There 
is hardly a street-corner that has not its incident of 
interest associated with it. There are whole streets 
and squares where every house has a history. We 
may be thankful to a man of learning and literary 
capacity who takes us, as Mr. Hare does, through 
these crowded thoroughfares, and beguiles us pleas- 
antly the while with a thousand anecdotes of 
forgotten days. Nor is our gratitude the less | 
keen because he has to tell us something about 





vanishing London, the London which has fallen into | 


the hands of the speculative builder and his ally, the 
reckless financier. Alas, within the lifetime of any- 
one who has reached middle-age, the changes that 
have overtaken suburban London have been too 
numerous and too grievous to be chronicled. The 
green lanes have gone, the meadows have been 


thrust back for many a mile; the stately manor- | 


houses that once dotted the landscape from Chelsea 
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| of phenomena observed, 


to Chiswick have given place to the long rows of 


/ mean villas; the noble trees, beneath whose shade 


|our fathers rested within sound of the roar of the 
City, have been laid low, and London has become a 
vast province of brick. But it still has its history 
and its noble associations, and we cannot imagine a 
better Christmas present for any intelligent young 
Londoner than these two volumes of Mr. Hare's, in 
which so much of the romance of our London streets 
and houses is embalmed. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSICS AND ELECTRICITY. 


A Laporatory MANUAL OF Puysics AND Appirep Exectrricity. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Edward L. Nichols, Professor of Physics in 
Cornell University. In 2 vols. Vol. Ir., Senior Courses and 
Outlines of Advanced Work. By George S. Moler, Frederick 
Bedell. Homer J. Hotchkiss, Charles P. M: howe, and the Editor. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co, 


| Tue examination we have been able to make of this volume 


confirms the first impression that it is an excellent manual. It 
is intended partly for those who are in training to become 
electrical engineers, and partly for advanced students of general 
physics. The mathematical treatment seems adequate, yet not 
excessive. Much use, as in all modern books, is made of curves 
as a method of showing the results of experiments. The general 
directions to students in the brief passages where such are given 
are judicious. One sentence in particular deserves citation. 
“ The value of experimental work is not measured by the number 
or amount of data obtained; but 
depends more upon the ability acquired to account for the 
phenomena by tracing cause and effect in accordance with the 


| underlying principles, and upon the interpretation of the data 
| furnished by experiment.” 


The parts of the volume are: I., Experiments with Direct 
Current Apparatus; II., Experiments with Alternating 
Currents; LLL, Senior Course in Heat and Photometry; IV., 
Outlines of Advanced Work in General Physics. The last part 
is extensive, filling considerably more than a hundred pages, and 
deserves special note. It is written with a view to the needs of 
those who wish to undertake original investigation. Accordingly, 
theoretical discussion, on the one hand, and systematic and 
explicit directions of procedure, on the other, have been avoided. 
What the mannal gives is a series of suggestions based on 
previous experience, more particularly on experience gained in 
the laboratory of Cornell University. After the studies of light 
and radiant heat there are chapters on * * Physiological Optics,” 
and on “ The Earth’s Magnetic Field.” 

The only fault we are able to find with the book is that, 
while there is an index as well as good bibliographical references, 
the table of contents might have been a little more detailed, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. fully sustain a well-earned repu- 
tution for the variety and originality of design displayed in their 
Christmas cards. Without enumerating all the different kinds 


_ of cards which they have produced this year, we can safely say 


that they have taken into consideration all the various tastes of 
the public, and those whose requirements cannot be met by them 
must be indeed hard to please. Another fact which reflects 
great credit upon Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. is that all their 
picture-books, ecards, and calendars are both designed and 
printed within the United Kingdom.—Though very different in 
style from those produced by Messrs. Mareus Ward & Co., the 
Christmas cards of Messrs. C. W. Faulkner are equally charming. 
Here also great variety is displayed, but special praise is due to 
the landseapes in photogravure anc the quaint little figures 
| designed by Miss Harriet M. Bennet. 
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